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Second Front 


\{OST encouraging sign of 

'} the war is the growing 
and for mass bombing of 
man industrial centers. 
~ecially significant was the 
nt editorial treatment by 
eof the possibilities of crip- 
z the enemy by striking the 
e front. 


re real second front in 
|!.cope is the second front of 
|» power. To dilute our efforts 
iy other direction is to stall 
the decisive close of the 


ost critics of airpower in 
war to date point to Ger- 
ys failure to knock out 
and in the Nazi air blitz 
years ago. But the best 
ts Germany could put out 
at time were mere driblets 
vared to the all-out heavy 
ving which we have seen 
mstrated by the British 
Cologne and other centers. 
ermany did not prepare for 
bombings. England has. 
United States can help. 
job is there to be done, 
we have implicit faith in 
‘ airmen who predict the 
ling of Germany in direct 
to the ability of Britain 
the U. S. to pour destruc- 
over vital industrial and 
portation areas. 
is thesis is well exploited 
lilliam B. Ziff in his new 
“The Coming Battle of 
' any.” No ten-million men 


*s are needed to defeat 
Nazis. Air power intelli- 
(Turn to page 24) 








Plant Workers Rush to Enlist: 
Patterson Acts to Stem Tide 





CAB to Issue Decisions on 
Pending New Route Cases 


ECISIONS will be issued 

as soon as possible on all 
new route cases on which hear- 
ings have been held, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board announced 
Sept. 2. The announcement 
was predicted by AMERICAN 
Aviation for Sept. 1. 


On Dec. 12, 1941, CAB announced 
that no further action would be 
taken on new route applications, 
so that CAB and the airlines could 
devote their attention to war duties. 
The policy was to remain in effect 
for such period of time as appeared 
appropriate. 

“The Board has now determined 
to carry to decision these proceed- 
ings in which the hearings have 
been completed, and its staff has 
been instructed to confer with the 
parties and arrange for assignment 
of dates for the various steps which 


remain to be completed,” CAB’s 
Sept. 2 announcement said. “At 
the same time, it has been decided 
to assign hearings and proceed to 
disposition of applications to in- 
clude additional stops on existing 
routes, where no controversial is- 
sues are involved. 

“Certificates issued will contain 
a proviso that the service authorized 
may not be inaugurated until na- 
tional defense requirements have 
been met. 

“Pending or new applications in- 
volving special considerations of 
national interest will continue to 
be handled on a temporary basis 
and, with rate cases, will be given 
precedence over other proceedings. 


“The policy as announced on Dec. 
12 will remain in effect for all other 
cases until such time as the cir- 
cumstances referred to make further 
relaxation of the restrictions appro- 
priate.” 
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Confusion Over 
Draft Prospects 
Causes Exodus 


By JAMES STRAIGHT 
West Coast Editor 


UBLICITY and widespread 
misconceptions about draft 
prospects caused a doubling of 
enlistments in the armed ser- 
vices by West Coast aircraft 
workers in late August and 
early September. Appalled by 
the sudden loss of thousands of 
highly skilled men, both prime 
manufacturers and aircraft 
parts plants opened a barrage 
of telegrams seeking clarifica- 
tion from high Washington 
officials. 
They were rewarded on Sept. 
4 with a telegram from War 
Undersecretary Robert Patter- 
son which was expected to help 
stem the tide that was serious- 
ly threatening America’s war- 
plane program. That telegram, 
addressed to the Aircraft War 
Production Council, said in 
part: 
“These moves are motivated 


by the highest patriotism, but 
in many instances such men 
could contribute more to the 


war effort and express their 
patriotism just as much by re- 
maining at their present jobs 
to guard against disruptions to 


production caused by with- 
drawal from industry of per- 
sons in highly critical posi- 
tions.” 

(Turn to page 20) 














Flutter isn’t a new problem. Always present as 
a potential threat, its disintegrative power grew 
greater as aircraft speeds increased. 


Research has achieved much in determining 
causes and cures of flutter. Recently, working on 
assignment for the U. S. Government, McDonnell 
engaged in a series of exhaustive tests. Using a 
technique new to aviation, the motion of an air- 
plane wing during flutter was analyzed under 
controlled conditions simulating dynamic flight 
with varying weight distributions and speed fac- 
tors, and results were accurately measured, re- 


corded and photographed simultaneously. 
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... WHAT FLUTTER MIGHT DESTROY / 


Wi Lae meee eee Te, ase? 


MSDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








As a result of this new technique it is now 
possible to see, record, and measure the flutter of 
wings and other airplane surfaces, simulating 
almost any conceivable condition which might 
be encountered in actual flight. Thus, the flutter 
characteristics of newly designed aircraft may be 
analyzed, and more accurately predicted prior to 
actual construction, thereby eliminating much 
costly full-scale experimentation and delay. 


As a further contribution to our country’s war 
effort, we shall be glad to share our flutter research 
experience with other aircraft manufacturers, sub- 
ject to the limitations which may be imposed by our 
research and production schedules. 
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Legal Experts 
Say It’s Air Corps 


Is it the Army Air Forces, Air 
Force, or Air Corps? The official 
answer in Washington is “yes” to 
all three. , 
A qualified expert explains to 
AmenrcaN AVIATION that on June 
4 1920, Congress amended the Na- 
tional Defense Act and established 
e Air Corps. Once established by 
Congress this air branch of the 
Army will remain an Air Corps 
until Congress takes action again. 
Army Regulations issued in July 
1941 formed a Headquarters Air 
Force. This Headquarters comprised 
ihe Air Corps, dealing with sup- 
plies and maintenance, and a newly 
established combat command. 
An Executive Order in March 
1942 ordered a reorganization of 
the Air Corps and established the 
Army Air Forces. The air arm of 
the service had been merely a 
Corps up until this time. However, 
the Executive Order placed the 
Army Air Forces at equal impor- 
tance with the other two branches 
of the Army, the Ground Forces 
land the Services of Supply. Since 
kgislation by Congress is neces- 
sary to permit air officers to be 
commissioned, paid and advanced 
in the Army Air Forces, the Air 
orps remains as an activating body 
commission. Officers are im- 
ediately assigned to the Army 
Forces, raised in rank in the 
Corps and paid by the Air 
orps through the Congressional 
y Appropriations Bill. 
The general mix-up, which has 
en Washington high-ups mixed- 
up, was increased when an Army 
order was issued the middle of 
fay 1942, for all officers to sign 
eir names, John Doe, Lieutenant, 
This regulation lasted only 
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Army, Navy Move to Speed fore 
Promotions of Air Officers for Navy Forecast 


INALLY moving to place 
air officérs into higher 
ranks and into more respon- 
sible commands, both the Army 
and the Navy have announced 
revised promotion procedures. 
The Navy’s move, as announced 
belatedly by Secretary Knox on 
Sept. 2, would retire a number of 
officers over 58 from active com- 
mand if found physically below par. 
At the same time, temporary pro- 
motions would be granted to fill 
the vacancies created by these re- 
tirements. 

Secretary Knox said: “In view of 
the rapidly expanding aeronautical 
organization, it may be expected 
that temporary promotions of Naval 
aviators will occur at earlier dates 
than regular line officers.” 

According to Navy announce- 
ment, lists of air officers for tem- 
porary promotion have been pre- 
pared, based on the selective sys- 


one month when they were notified 
that the old signature, John Doe, 
Lieutenant AC, was the legal one. 
Now is it clear? 


80 Graduated 


Carl Hinshaw, U. S. Representative 
from the 12th Congressional District of 
California, presented graduation certifi- 
cates to 80 U. S. Army enlisted men re- 
cently at Aero Industries Technical In- 
stitute, Los Angeles. This was the third 
class of aircraft and engine mechanics 
to complete their special training for 
service in the AAF. 








solidated's Texas plant. 
B-24, the cargo plane will 


0 miles an hour, and has a 





erican Aviation for September 15, 1942 


en Tons of Cargo: Here is the new cargo version of the 
onsolidated B-24 four-engine bomber now in full-scale production in 
Incorporating all essential features of 
carry a payload of ten tons, fly over 
range of 4,000 miles. 


New features 


tem, and have been approved by the 
President. Promotions will be made 
from these lists “as the needs of 
the service require.” These lists will 
be kept secret, however. 

Almost simultaneously, the War 
Department announced new regula- 
tions requiring that pilot ratings 
must be held by men assigned to 
command of any Air Forces post, 
camp, station, depot, school or other 
command. Exceptions are made in 
air transport units or where the 
unit is equipped solely with liaison 
aircraft or gliders. 

The Army order also clarified the 
status of officers entitled to flight 
pay (50% over base pay), by desig- 
nating a flying officer “as one who 
has been granted rating as a pilot 
on service types of planes, or a rat- 
ing as aircraft observer, or as any 
other member of a combat crew— 


including bombardier, navigator, 
photographer, radio operator and 
gunner.” 


Generals Honored 


To honor Orangeburg’s two most dis- 
tinguished soldiers, Maj. Gen. Johnson 
Hagood and Brig. Gen. John T. Kennedy, 
two auxiliary air fields used by Army 
Air Forces cadets at the Hawthorne 
School of Aeronautics have been named 
for them, according to an announcement 
made by Beverly Howard, president of 
the school. Both generals are native 
sons of Orangeburg, S. C. Hagood, an 
author of high repute, served in France 
as Chief of Supplies during World War 
a. Kennedy, at present commanding 
officer at Fort Bragg, has received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for ser- 
vices in the Philippines. 


More Commissions 


Chances for getting Navy com- 
missions will be improved con- 
siderably if and when Congress 


a bill endorsed by the De- 
Legislation is awaiting 
action by the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. In brief, the bill would 
relieve the government of paying 
retirement benefits on account of 
disabilities suffered by officers at 
the time of appointment but would 
not prevent retirement for any other 
disability which is an incident of 
the service. All officers of the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves hereto- 
fore appointed or hereafter accepted 
with physical waivers would be 
affected. 


passes 
partment 


Col. Chapman Heads 


Airborne Command 


Col. Elbridge G. Chapman, Jr., 
Infantry, will command the Air- 
borne Command with headquarters 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. Brig. Gen. 
William C. Lee, will command one 
of the new Airborne Divisions, the 
War Dept. announces. 

The Airborne Command controls 
the training and development of 
airborne units. Since its organi- 
zation in March of this year, the 
command has directed the develop- 
ment of tactical and training doc- 
trine, and development and stand- 
ardization of equipment. 

Chapman served in France during 
World War I. Later he was Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics at Northwestern University 
and instructed at Fort Benning, Ga. 
He served four years in the Philip- 
pine Islands, returning to the U. 
S. in 1935. 


i680 








are side windows and a solid nose. replacing the plexiglass nose of 

the B-24. These cargo planes will fly for the AAF Air Transport 

Command. Production in. Texas is a month ahead of schedule. This 
version is equipped with turbo superchargers. 
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Randolph Tells Nation It Faces 


Serious Pilot, Mechanic Shortage 


Congressman In 
Chain Broadcast 
Asks Army Why 


N AN ADDRESS directed 

squarely at the Army Air 
Forces, Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia warned 
the nation in a coast-to-coast 
broadcast of the National Radio 
Forum on Sept. 9 that the 
country faces “a desperate 
shortage of both pilots and 
mechanics.” 

Quoting from the Sept 1 issue of 
American Aviation, the Congress- 
man said that although the Ran- 
dolph bill was passed by Congress 
several months ago for training of 
mechanics as part of CAA’s pilot 
training program, nothing but talk 
has resulted. 

AMERICAN AVIATION DalLy in a 
lead story Sept. 4 had reported that 
the entire outcome of plans for 
utilizing the hundreds of CAA con- 
tractors was still in the hands of 
the Air Forces, and that although 
CAA was ready to act, it was not 
free to do so until the military re- 
quirements had been laid before it. 
Only then could CAA make plans. 

“With the airplanes coming off 
the assembly lines as fast as they 
are we should have trained and 
qualified pilots at every single fac- 
tory in this country ready to fly 
every single ship to some further 
destination the minute the finish- 
ing touches are placed on it.” Ran- 
dolph declared. “That is not the 
case. The planes are waiting for 
the pilots to come back for them. 
That is only one phase of the 
shortage. 


Facilities Unused 


“We are short of pilots because 
we are not training enough of them. 
We have the facilities but we are 
not using them. I’m talking about 
all types of pilots, the youngsters 
who will do the combat work and 
the less glamorous but equally im- 
portant pilot who flies the transport 
and does the courier work, and 
other jobs such as artillery spotting, 
not to mention the highly important 
work of instructing. We're short 
on_all counts.” 

The Congressman, one of the few 
men on Capitol Hill who can be 
depended upon to come to the aid 
of aviation, pointed out that his 
bill to train mechanics had passed 
Congress and become an act, but 
had received no attention from the 
Army. 

“There apparently has not been 


a definite step to follow it through 
and get started. It’s there, a law 
of this land, but the military people 
haven’t acted. I am- not critical, but 
we must not delay longer. It’s a 
laissez-faire that I do not under- 
stand at this time, particularly in 
view of the large advertisements 
you see that airplane mechanics are 
needed and needed now. 


Cadets Wait 


“Pilot training is different. The ci- 
vilian schools have been at that job 
for a few years and have done right 
well. Since 1939, when the program 
really got going, they have given 
flight training to more than 70,000 
boys, nearly half of whom are now 
flying in the Army and Navy. Until 
last spring they were going into the 
Army and Navy at the rate of 1,000 
a week. But last spring the Army 
decided not to avail itself of these 
facilities any longer, in so far as 
elementary training for its combat 
pilots was concerned. It decided to 
do all this work itself, even though 
it did not have the facilities, and 
boys who were already enlisted as 
cadets were waiting by the thou- 
sands to get started—somewhere 
between 50,000 and 80,000 of them. 


“Meanwhile, as our air battles are 
commencing on a large scale over 
a wide front, replacements are be- 
coming necessary. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of the 
most expensive kind of training 
equipment is idle while the men 
who own it are suffering. Last June 
the situation was so bad that on 
the floor of the House I asked for 
a Congressional investigation. I was 
assured that plans were afoot to 


remedy the situation, that our 
civilians flying schools would be 
used and more men trained, but 
three months later the situation has 
not bettered one whit. It has be- 
come worse.” 

Stating that to learn “what is 
going on inside any industry, read 
the trade papers connected with 
that industry,” the Congressman 
then quoted figures from the last 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, “one of 
the best aviation trade papers,” to 
show that CPTP’s system is being 
utilized at about one-fourth ca- 


ity. 

“I ask in all seriousness of those 
men who are charged with provid- 
ing air power for this country— 
What is the answer?” 


OW! Aviation Films 


Indicative of the extent to which 
all Government agencies have eyes 
on aviation is the Office of War 
Information’s release “A List of U. 
S. War Films” in which, of the films 
listed, approximately one-third 
touch directly or indirectly on 
aviation. Probably a large percen- 
tage of the five reels per month 
(60-72 films) to be released during 
the remainder of the year by 
OWI’s Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
will touch on aviation in some 
manner, one of the Bureau’s offi- 
cials said. Best results of the war 
for industries will be visual educa- 
tion, the Bureau’s officials also be- 
lieve, not only because of rapid 
training of workers, but also be- 
cause of morale-ktuilding for work- 
ers showing a result of coordinated 
effort. 





International News Photo. 


Lancaster in Canada: One of England's most formidable bomb- 


ers, the Lancaster, has arrived 


capaci 


in Canada and 
Montreal prior to landing at Dorval Airport there. 
of eight tons, a range of 3,000 miles and speed of over 


is shown over 


With a bomb 


300 miles an hour, the Lancaster has ten machine guns carried in 


four turrets in the nose, mid-upper, mid-under and tail. 


It will be 


demonstrated and then produced on Canada's assembly lines. Clyde 
Pangborn, U. S. pilot now with the RAF Ferry Command, flew it over. 





Berlin ‘Hit Below 
Belt’— Seve rsky 


The controversy between Don R | 
Berlin, General Motors aeronautica) 
engineer, one of the P-40 designer 
and Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky 
continued late in August with the 
major having his round in the 
nation’s press on Aug. 25, three days 
after Berlin accused Seversky 9 
nursing a grudge because the Army 
did not adopt his design for a pur. 
suit plane several years ago. 

Asserting that Berlin was “hittj 
below the belt,” and was draggin, 
a national discussion of our m 
important weapon down to a “child. 
ish level,” Seversky said: 

“IT have tried to focus public at- 
tention on importance of quality in 
military aviation. I have been yp- 
sparingly critical of military short- 
comings in some of our planes 
because it has long been my con 
viction that it will take an aro 
public opinion to cut through leth 
argy and business-as-usual attitud 
on this most vital matter. 

“In particular, I have been tryin 
to warn against the tendency ta 
palm off deficiencies as special vir 
tues. Carefully avoiding even the 
mention of the facts dealt with . . . 
Mr Berlin charges instead that my 
long fight for true air power repre; 
sents only a personal ‘peeve.’ I hag 
‘lost competitions’ for Army busi 
ness, says he. . . 

“Every airman who dares to spe 
out has recognized that Dec. 7 foun 
us with dismally backward pu 
aviation. Our fighter planes havé 
be stymied at levels over thred 
miles, when our Allies and enemieg 
have operated effectively at five 
miles. Does Mr. Berlin really con- 
tend that this situation ought to be 
concealed from our people when 
the enemy knows it full well? 

“It is true that the Army mastes 
minds brushed aside my designs 
for longer ranges, greater firepower} 
heavier armor, higher operational 
ceilings. It is true that the proto- 
type of the P-47, now belatedly ad- 
vanced as the white hope of Amer- 
ican fighter aircraft, was discarded 
when I pleaded for it years ago. In 
all these respects the war has justi, 
fied my ideas. Should the fact that 
I was right seal my lips now, for 
fear the small-minded men might 
question my motives? Far from 
being bitter, I have every cause for 
satisfaction that the aeronautical 
concepts which I advanced hava 
been recognized . . . 

“Mr. Berlin indicates, rightly, tha 
in the Army’s selection of pursui 
‘conditions had been clearly outlin 
in advance.’ My quarrel is not wi 
him, but those in high places wh 
set such unrealistic conditions. 
tragedy was that both he and 
were forced by limited milita 
minds to design planes for a 3-mil 
ceiling when all other nations wert 
building them for 5-mile ceil 

“We must recognize past errors 
and present shortcomings and st? 
this dangerous nonsense of savin{ 
face for firms and individuals wi 
blundered, even if their motive 
were impeccable . ” 
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WE THOUGHT WE WERE being 
pretty decent when we undertook to 
name our fluffy visitor. 

It would take only a little of our 
time, we thought, and we’d be repaid 
by Oily Boid’s gratitude when he 


\T OVER THERE, 
ere mY GOOD MAN / 
-, . 





realized that he could go through 
life with an honest name instead of 
a number or a code. 

We figured wrong. 

The quilly quisling has bedeviled 
us constantly since we told him the 
Perch Pilots were going to name him, 
waking us at 5 A.M. to ask for mail. 
And we can’t go places any more 
without being buttonholed while peo- 
ple explain why their name for Oily 
is the best name. 

We’re going to put an end to it 
next month. Good or bad, we’re go- 
ing to pick a name for our pheathered 
phobia. 

Remember, the lad whose name 
we use gets a life-size portrait of the 
worm-eater. 


Major Al Williams 


alias, “Tattered Wing Tips,” 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FLYING OVERCAST—1919 STYLE 


Last week we saw a picture of a bomber 
that was the pride of our Army. 

This lurching Liberator of 1919 looked 
like a well dressed warehouse. It had 
three wings, six 
motors, and eight 
wheels. And a yor 
speed of 85 mph! <vF 

But engineers 
devised new wing 
sections, bigger 
engines, and 
stronger undercar- 
riages. They so im- 
proved design that 
much of the “‘gin- 
ger-bread”’ on the 
old-timer became 
unnecessary. 


UT SOME OF 
RSNGERBREAD? 


jp 





Today's bomber can fly rings around 
the buggy of 1919 because everything 
not vital to its performance has been 
dispensed with. Snap ounce left is a 
working ounce. 

A few years ago, Gulf men thought 
there was too much “gingerbread”’ in 
lubricants; too great a part of the oil was 
unnecessary to the ob of lubrication. 
These research men devised a new refin- 
ing procedure, the Alchlor Process, which 
was entirely different from old methods. 
This improved technique got more of 
the unnecessary ‘gdeaaheek” the dan- 
gerous sludge makers and carbon formers 
—than had ever before been extracted 
from a lubricant. What remained of the 
oil did a better job. 

Today's Gulfpride Oil does a better 
job of lubrication than old lubricants be- 
cause everything not vital to its job of 
lubrication has been dispensed with. Every 
ounce of Gulfpride left isa working ounce. 


geo? ME AL 
Soro? You THO BRAINTWISTER 


“ps oye A mechanic cleaning 


engine parts had a 
S 
‘ - 


$ 
1 gal. can % full of 
me 





cleaning-fluid and 
another 1 gal. can 
which was empty. He 
wanted to measure 


| 











out an exact % gal. of the cleaning fluid 
without using another can, getting more 
fluid, or pouring away any of the fluid he 
had. He did it, too. Can you? 


WHOPPER 
Dear Major, 
We want to join your family! 
We recently opened a new airport in Ft. 


Worth and of course, are using Gulf Aviation 
Gasoline. We all en- 







TH 
w To FT. WORTH _ 
. ~ CHECKED THIS 


gto Ry 


joy the Perch. This story may 
seem a little weird, but s'truth. 

Right after we opened up here, 
our first solo student decided he hated the 
ground. He must have, because he made 17 
passes at the runway on his first landing. I 
was worried because my watch told me the 
ship was out of gas. 

Then I noticed that each time he overshot 
the field, the intake manifold on his ship 
reached out to the G.A.G. pump like an ant- 
eater’s beak. When the ground-hater finally 
did come in, the ship’s tanks were completely 
full. 

Is this what pilots mean when they tatk 
about thirsty engines? 


Yours very truly, 
R. J. Coates, Jr. 
Instructor, Mid-West Airport, Inc. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Guif 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IS WISELY! 





RUB DOWN, AND VARNISH 

WOODEN PROPS FREQUENTLY, 
ESPECIALLY IN HUMID 
CLIMATES. 














THIS WILL PREVENT DAMP- 
NESS FROM ENTERING 
BETWEEN THE LAMINATIONS 














CONTROLLABLE PITCH PROPS 
SHOULD HAVE FREQUENT 

SERVICING TOO. ANOTHER 
—_ GZ way TO GET FULL 
EFFICIENCY FROM 














**IS TO BURN NOTHING 





But} 
THAT GOOD GULF 
VIATION GASOLINE 
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‘A Ak EGUARD w4e present... 


GATEWAY we future 


The time-vault, with its flawless mechanism, protects man’s 
most valued material possessions. So also America’s powerful 
precision-built aircraft engines are today safeguarding the 
values that will make the future secure. As the gateway to tomor- 
row opens, we see the tonnage loads of commerce going 
by air—world progress for which Wright provides the power. 
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The Grumman F4F-3, fabricated with Boots Self-Locking Nuts 





THEY FLY WITH THEIR BOOTS ON 


Somewhere in the vast Pacific another Wildcat 
wings home to its carrier base. Another job 
on the Japs has been carried out with dispatch. 


This great Grumman fighter, F4F-3 has 
proven its worth in every battle of the Pacific. 
Every pound of its sleek structure must be 
considered in relation to its capacity for speed 
and stamina. For every pound must be fight- 
ing weight. 

That’s why Wildcats are held together by 


Boots Anchor Nuts are made in a variety of shapes, 
plain, one lug—one rivet, corner, midget and 
special base. They are furnished with plain nut 
bases or counter-sunk for flush mounting. Write 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries 


Boots lighter, self-locking nuts. Not only do 
Boots weigh less than ordinary nuts, allowing 
many more pounds for fighting equipment, 
or fuel, but in addition, they actually “outlast 
the plane.” They are also unaffected by the 
corrosive action of salt-water or by alternate 
subjection to dryness and moisture. 

Boots one-piece, all-metal, self-locking 
nuts pass the rigid tests of the Army, Navy 
and Civil Aeronautics Authority. 








for new catalogue . . . Correspondence should 
be directed to General Offices, not to factories. 
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BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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War Speeds Turf 
Grass Development 


The war has given impetus to 
utilization of turf for airplane land- 
ing areas, a development which for 
years has been studied by Japan 
and Germany but almost completely 
neglected in the U. S., Col. E. C. 
Itschner and Dr. John Monteith, di- 
[mee the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers’ augmented turf grass pro- 
gram report. 

Since wide-publicity was given in 
March to statements that damage 
to airplane motors from preventable 
dust reduced the motors efficiency 
by 90% and required overhauls 
costing $320,000, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has acquired approximately 
20 turf experts on its staff, as com- 
pared with two formerly main- 
tained. 

“Although turf can only be used 
in areas conducive to growth, it is 
in every way preferable to soil 
stabilization for auxiliary landing 
areas and runway shoulders—and 
is considerably cheaper,” Col. Itsch- 
ner states. 

Turfing by the Engineers’ Corps 
varies in cost from $25 to $125 per 
acre, Dr. Monteith points out, while 
turf work done by CAA has ranged 
around $400 per acre. 

Col. Itschner predicts that 
doubt turfing will be used on for- 
eign landing fields during this war.” 
Dr. Monteith, formerly director of 
the U. S. Golf Association Green 
Section, predicts that there will be 
even greater utilization of turfing in 
the post-war era for landing areas 
5 for light planes. 

The present turfing program of 
the Engineers’ Corps—including 
work on both Air Forces’ projects 
and CAA airports—is concentrated 
in the southeastern states and Texas, 
which have soil most conducive to 
growth. 


Hepburn Named to 
Navy General Board 


Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn has 
been named chairman of the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy, the board 
which studies and recommends 
Naval policy covering a wide range 
of subjects, including number, type 
and design of vessels and aircraft. 

Hepburn is 64 and aside from his 
recent activities as director of Pub- 
lic Relations is best known for a 
survey made four years ago, by a 
board which he headed, of the need 
for additional Naval and air bases 
in this country and its territories. 


Moseley’s Record 


Major C. C. Moseley, president of 
Cal-Aero Academy, Mira Loma 
Flight Academy, and Polaris Flight 
Academy, in California, has re- 
ported that Army Air Force cadets 
in training rolled up an average of 
183,544 seat hours of flying for the 
three Schools per student fatality, 
with not a single flying fatality at 
either Mira Loma or Polaris dur- 
ke the period July 1, 1939 to Aug. 
1, 1942. 
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Gliders for Marines: Six gliders lined up for takeoff on training flights 
at Page Field, Parris Island, S. C., where the Marines are taking extensive glider 
training. 
the six-week course. 


Each student must complete |,000 successful takeoffs and landings during 
Photo from Office of War Information. 
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In the Middle East: 


This official British photo shows a U. S. Technical 
School for the R.A.F. in the Middle East formally handed over to the R.A.F. Here 


British instructors are trained in the maintenance of U. S. aircraft engines. Col. 
William H. Crom, C.O. of the school, handed over to Air Marshal R. M. Drum- 
mond, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Deputy A.O.C. in charge of the Middle East Air 
Forces. Col. Crom, at left, shakes hands with Air Marshal Drummond. Between 
them is Major General Russell L. Maxwell, Chief of the U. S. North African Mili- 
tary Mission. Out of view behind Air Marshal Drummond is Air Vice Marshall 
G. C. Pirie, C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 





left, Chairman 


Notables in Conference: P. wW. 
of the board of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., discusses aviation 
problems with Merrill O. Meigs (center seated), director of airplane 


Litchfield, 


procurement for the War Production Board. Seated on right is 

Comdr. T. G. W. Settle, ranking lighter-than-aircraft officer in the 

Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics, and standing is Comdr. C. V. S. Knox, 

Naval Inspector stationed at Akron. Settle has held a number of 
altitude records. 
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WAL Sister Sleepers 
Go on Leave to AAF 


Western Air Lines personnel 
recently said farewell to the line’s 
oldest planes, venerable’ twin 
Douglas sleepers, known on the 
dull books of the maintenance de- 


partment simply as Nos. 101 and 102. 


The ships have been turned over 
to the Army to haul war materials. 

Full tribute is paid the twins in 
the current issue of Western’s 
Photo’ House organ “Speed,” which 
presents a pictorial biography. The 


DSTs (or, as TWA used to insist 
on calling them, SDTs) were 
acquired by Western—then Western 
Air Express—in June and July, 1937. 
Since then each has flown 2,358,000 
miles, each was in the air 14,000 
hours, each consumed 1,304,554 
gallons of gasoline and 17,000 gallons 
of oil. No. 101 had 28 motor 
changes, while her sister had 29. 
Each had 2 major overhauls, and 
each was responsible for an esti- 
mated 25,447,590 passenger miles. 
“Western salutes 101 and 102,” an 
anonymous writer says in a tone 
which must be nostalgic. “May you 
serve the armed forces as faithfully 
and as dependably as you served 
us in times of peace. And may 
you return from the wars unscathed, 
bearing the Army’s traditional 
acknowledgment, ‘Well done.’” 


Navy Tells How to 
Avoid Air Sickness 


In a forthcoming number of the 
U. S. Naval Medical Bulletin, Lieut. 
T. T. Flaherty, of the Navy Medi- 
cal Corps, proposes a six point pro- 
gram, for the prevention of air 
sickness based upon a 10-month 
study of flight cadets. 

His instructions are: sit high, 
fasten the safety belt firmly, don’t 
stare at the instrument board, focus 
your eyes on some point on the 
horizon, avoid executing the same 
aerobatic over and over, and never 
attempt a landing if extremely air- 
sick. 

The flight surgeon reported that 
he obtained satisfactory results with 
his method of treating an average 
of 18 students a month. 





Background 


Two engineers with North 
American Aviation, Inc., were 
once associated with the army 
air forces of foreign countries, 
the company recently revealed. 
Edgar Schmued, chief design en- 
gineer, who designed the P-51 
Mustang fighter, was torn in Ba- 
varia, of Austrian parents, and 
served on the technical staff of 
the Austrian Air service in the 
last war. He came to the U. S. 
in 1930 after five years in Brazil. 
Kenneth Bowen, production engi- 
neer at a branch plant, was born 
in Hull, Yorkshire, England, and 
held a commission with the 
R.A.F. of Great Britain. He was 
project engineer for the Mustang 
fighter. 
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Top Airmen Reply to Criticism of PlanesgA 


Jouett and Army 
Men Say No Ship 
Can Do All Jobs 


By Rosert H. Woop 


S CERTAIN newspapers 

continued to devote front 
page prominence to foreign 
dispatches criticizing U. S. 
combat planes on the battle- 
fronts, John J. McCloy, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Col. 
John Jouett, president of Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, and Lieut. Gen. George 
Brett, former AAF Commander 
in Australia, released state- 
ments in the past fortnight 
telling the public what they 
could and need not believe in 


the babble. 


Amidst the confusion the arrival 
of British aviation magazines 
brought in contrast words of praise 
for America’s newest fighter which 
have seldom been paralleled by the 
staid and proud Englishmen. 

Describing the first North American 
Mustang to reach England, a writer in 
the Aeroplane says it “has gained the 
approval of all and sundry,” it “has a 
whole catalogue of other good points,’ 
its pilots “‘praise it so lavishly that they 
exhaust their superlatives before they 
have finished their eulogies,” and its 
climb is “phenomenal.” Its control is 
“excellent” and its Allison motor is 
rated by those who have flown other 
Allisons “to be the best in the series 
now in service.” Still not exhausted, 
the writer says the Mustang is “reliable 
and smooth, and gives the ground crews 
no headaches.” A caption says it has 
“shown that it possesses all the essential 
qualities of the modern scout.” 


Not in U. S. Press 


But such glowing descriptions 
were not to be found in the U. S. 


press. 
Most vociferous newspaper in the 
East was the New York Herald 


Tribune, which recently has de- 
voted four editorials to telling 
Americans about the shortcomings 
of their airc Aiming its barbs 
at the “official complacency” in 
the Army Air Forces, the Herald 
Tribune declared the public is 
“bitterly disappointed” over its 
fighters. “Honest mistakes in de- 
sign policy can be forgiven. . . 
but what is unforgivable is any 
tendency to conceal facts under 
illusions or to cover up and continue 
mistakes that require correction.” 

The Washington Post complained 
editorially in similar vane, and the 
Aug. 31 issue of Time took more 
than a page to castigate Lieut. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, AAF commanding 
general, for decisions made by the 
Air Forces in recent years and for 
what Time said was “an old Army 
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Washington Post 


habit of selecting facts which made 
his whole picture look a little better 
than the plain truth.” Arnold’s 
statement is printed elsewhere in 
this issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 

Col. Jouett, pointing out that the 
B-17 and B-24 are being modified 
to provide “vastly greater bomb- 
carrying capacity,” praised our 
heavy bombers. 


“If you need a great many airplanes, 
you have to freeze production at some 
point as much as possible. When a 
bomber rolls off the line, we don’t know 
whether it’s going to be used in Egypt, 
Russia, England or New Caledonia. A 
plane can carry so much load. You 
can put that load into gasoline and fly 
6000 miles, or into bombs and fiy 100 
miles. If you could build a bomber 
for one specific mission you could get 
the utmost in bomb load, but if you have 
to build for all types of conditions, you 
have to sacrifice somewhere. The Amer- 
ican 4-engine bombers have been built 
for all conditions, and the record shows 
what they have done.” 


Comparing the Fortress to British 
bombers in over-Europe missions, Col. 
Jouett estimated that the American 
bomber “has 60 or 70 miles an hour 
speed on any of its British brothers.” 


Gen. Spaatz and Gen. Eaker, he said, 
are contending that they can carry on 
high-altitude bombing by day without 
fighter-plane support—‘something the 
British haven't dared do because the 
difference in speed between their bomb- 
ers and German pursuit aviation gives 
all the advantage to the Germans.” 


The American bombers have been 
given British fighter escorts, but this is 
said here to be due largely to the need 
of American fliers to become familiar 
with operations over the Continent be- 
fore going deep into Germany. 


Flying Fortresses, severely criticized a 
few weeks ago, now are drawing ex- 
pressions of praise from British sources, 
he said.. “The Fortresses have amazed 
the experts again,” the air correspondent 
of the Daily Mail wrote, after the 
Utrecht and Rotterdam raids when the 
formation returned intact after downing 
12 of the German fighters. 


Rickenbacker said in San Fran- 


cisco on Sept. 9. “We are turning 
out planes . . . at the rate of 4000 


a month and we have only just be- 
gun. That is a plane every 10 
minutes. Soon we'll be rolling them 
off at one every 4 minutes 

But no one plane can do every- 
thing. Each plane is built for a 
specific job. The fastest plane may 
not necessarily be the best. Level 
speed is no more important than 
a plane’s climbing speed. Other 
things being equal, a light plane 
can outclimb a heavy one. But a 
heavy one can out-dive a light one. 
The turbo-supercharger enables 
planes to go higher, yet a plane 
designed to fly at high altitudes is 
usually at a disadvantage in lower 
altitudes against planes designed to 
fly close to the ground. If you 
want to have a small gasoline load, 
to lessen your weight, you gain in 
maneuverability. But you shorten 
your range of effective action. 


Toughest Aloft 


“Our air war plans, developed 
some years ago, called for bombers 
to destroy an enemy force before 
it reached our shores. We have 
never concentrated on fighters the 
way the British have. That is be- 
cause our strategic situation was 
entirely different. But our fighters 
are the toughest things aloft. The 
only things that count are the hard- 
boiled facts.” 

Gen. Brett told a group in Phila- 
delphia Sept. 7: “You can’t build 
a perfect plane. We are not going 
to start building freak planes. We 
are not going to sacrifice a single 
item essential to safety in order to 
save weight. We aren’t going to 
sacrifice essential armament to gain 
another 500 feet of altitude. Our 
bombers and fighters have a quality 
that assures performance the robots 
of dictatorship cannot match.” 


McCloy Defends 


Assistant Secretary McCloy, 
speaking before the Encampment of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Cin- 
cinnati on Sept. 1 made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“. . . Today this country is alive as 
it has never been in our history to the 
significance of air power. Everywhere 
planes and the power of planes are the 
subject of discussion, and in spite of 
the fact that already our planes are 
fighting effectively all over the world. 
the cry has gone up through the land 
that our air program is no good. Every 
charge that our fighters can’t fight and 
our bombers can’t bomb is news. If I 
get away from Washington, or even in 
Washington, friends come up to me and 
say, ‘what is this I hear about our planes 
not being any good?" 

“All of our planes are not, in each 
category, the best planes in the world. 


“One day we may reach that desirable 


Position but no one can today maintain 
that only we have the best. In some 
respects, however, we do have the best 
but whether the line as a whole is 
going to prove out in combat, only pro- 
longed combat experience will tell. 

“. . . The criticism of our planes is 
levelled mainly against our fighter planes 
and our heavy bombers. I think every- 
one concedes that in the medium bomber 
field we are in a class by ourselves. At 
least, I have heard nothing but praise 
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of our medium bombers and | have 
heard no one suggest there were any 
better ones. As you know, it was, 
flight of our medium bombers that ficg 
over Tokio. 

“In the war with Japan, not including 
planes lost on the ground or by anti. 
aircraft, the total score from Feb, 1 
1942, to Aug. 30, 1942 (the periog over 
which we have accurate 
Japanese planes destroyed by the Army 
in the air—234; American Army pl 


Re 
















lost—109. That does not include dap. 

aged planes or the AVG vessel, 7 Army 
General Chennault, which alone js.@°W™ 
Jap planes destroyed—218, against ggg feren 
AVG's lost. These records are dy )Altho 
mainly to the performance of P-40's. B been 


The figures I have quoted do not in. 
clude the records of American-m iP nia 
planes fighting in other armies, an dfficia 
the Russian and British. During August 
the P-39 came into action in the South. 
west Pacific area. Of these, we lost 4 
and the Japs lost 18 of their plan 
which engaged the 39’s. We have 
accounts yet of our other fighters ; 
this area, such as the P-38’s or the P-47’s 
but before very much longer we shoy) 
be hearing from them. To show that we 
are not operating on a descending curve, 
the figures for the last week in A 

for all Army planes in all theaters arg™4 
41 enemy planes destroyed, 26 probably} 
destroyed, and 6 damaged—for a total of fn the 


73 casualties as against 1 American pl puust C 
estroyed, 3 missing, 3 damaged—for apimat 
tal of 7 casualties. 85.000 

a We 
Praises P-51 bomber 
bardier: 


“The Zero can climb faster and ma4pperato! 
neuver better than our planes, but it im@ 
frailer, is unarmored, or is lightly armpit cre’ 
ored and does not have leakproof tanksgient 0 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat#" 2 
ing. The box score tells the story as 
does the fact that our pilots in spite of 
some very just criticisms of the P-40's 
I am told by all who return from the 
Southwest Pacific, 
of swapping a P-40, with its armor and 
gas tank protection, for the Jap Zen. 
The truth is that the P-40 in its heavier- 
powered and armed models is a formi- 
dable fighter at lower altitudes. A more> 
recent fighter, the P-51, is merely anotherPilot re 
development of the P-40. Some of theseBhe pre 
are already fighting with the British andpulties. 








you will begin to hear more and moref#Vigato 
of the 51—or the Mustang, as the British a 
call it. It is a beautiful plane and per- > hewn 


formed brilliantly over Dieppe the other bechnicia 
day. The 38’s and 47’s are high altitude, bur gro’ 
quick climbing planes, the latter onl¥Badio op 
recently in solid production; the formef#iider p’ 
has already been in action in Alaska ©§ 7; j, | 
a limited extent and soon will be inguit to f 


action in other quarters. 2 ’ 
pre dif 





“Much was made the other day of th 
fact that Spitfires had accompanied our™ rend 
bombers on their raids over France. Ow + ae 


pilots were reported to have said tha 
the Spitfire was a better plane for th +. a 
job than our own fighters, and here od ' 
the proof of it. Perhaps the new Spit ho | 
fire will prove itself better in combagy cer! Ha 
than anything we can produce. If * now 
more power to the British. The fact action 
however, that the Spitfires were arou 
to protect our bombers only because wejPuccessfu 
had made a deal with England whereby be al 


we would get our bombers into actionjV'ctories 
faster by using their excellent fighte . 

as support pending the arrival of %§ There 
own. When ours arrive and are PrOPSlin the re 
coordinated with the bomber flights, provi 


know we shall be able to make a m Ic 
deeper sweep into the Continent WilBion on 
our fighter protection than the Spits eight 
can afford us. Our fighters will 80 Bent oy; 


as high and we shall see how well B&@. pooq 
fight at the high altitudes. In "Bhette, 4 
nuality a 

(Turn to page 14) 
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= Replies to Wave 
Of Press Reports 


including 

Panning Planes 
ua Panning Planes 
Ports) is 

the A IEUT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD, 
my plang Commanding General of the 
ude damJarmy Air Forces, released the fol- 
record Of wing statement at a press con- 
— =! SBerence in Washington Aug. 15. 
are dypAlthough some of the facts have 


been reported in the press, issuance 
by the Army makes the material 
dficial for the first time. Full text: 


Training 


After eight months of this war we of 
ithe Army Air Forces find ouselves with 
really tremendous training and re- 
iting program under way to meet 
e demands for trained air crews on 
very major war front in the world. 
We need the continued cooperation 
nd support of the American press and 
wery other agency of public contact 
the recruiting campaigns which we 
ust carry on if we are to reach our 
Itimate goal of 2,000,000 men to keep 
$5,000 planes flying and fighting. 

We need pilots for fighters and 
bers. We need navigators, bom- 
We need radio 
perators. We need many kinds of 
echnicians for our ground crews and 
ir crews. To get these men in suffi- 
ient numbers and in time, we need 
our assistance and the assistance of 


: b sp Americans. Or, rather, we need 
~~ our continued assistance, for we of 
n Spite of e Air Forces know and _ sincerely 


ppreciate the friendly cooperation we 
ve enjoyed from the American press. 
t is a pleasure for me to take this 
d®pportunity to thank you personally for 
Jap .Bhe support of the newspapers and news 
ices yOu represent. 
As I have said, we will need your 
! ontinued cooperation. Fortunately, the 
y anotherPilot recruiting program, at least for 
» of theseghe present, presents no great diffi- 
ties. The supply of bombardier and 
and morep@Vigator candidates is increasing. We 
now engaged in a drive for gunners 
po man the turrets of our hard-fighting 
bombers. We urgently need enlisted 
; thnicians of a number of kinds for 
1 altitude Ber ground and air crews. We need 
dio operators and instructors. We need 
der pilots. 
It is becoming more and more diffi- 
t to find many of the kinds of tech- 
we need. It will become still 
wore difficult as the war goes on. You 
mm render a great service by giving us 
ir continued support in these spe- 





. Uu 

maid thatitlized recruiting efforts. 
e for they AS a result of the training program 
here wai vhich, very fortunately, began many 
1ew Spit honths before the Japanese attack on 
, combat? eel Harbor plunged us into this war, 
e, If som’e Now find our airmen and airplanes 
e fact isgm action in increasing strength on fronts 
ere usedpl around the world. They are in 
cause Wepuccessful action everywhere, I am glad 
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But I would like to discuss with you 
primarily our training program, for this 
is the foundation of our aerial strength 
and the keystone to the successes we 
must achieve and will achieve over the 
enemy wherever he is encountered. 

It is going to be necessary to draw to 
the utmost upon the reservoir of our 
finest young manhood to keep our war- 
planes in the forefront of this war. 
They must have the best and most com- 
plete training we can give them to carry 
the full weight of offensive action into 
the major war theaters to which we 
now have been committed. 


Plane Performance 


American combat airplanes have met 
the test of modern war on hattlefronts 
around the world and have performed 
with a high degree of efficiency even 
when opposed, as in most cases to date, 
by numerically superior enemy forces. 


Curtiss P-40 


The American-made fighter plane 
which has seen the greatest variety of 
aerial warfare is the Curtiss P-40. 

The Curtiss P-40 airplanes, from the 
earliest P-40 to the latest and entirely 
different P-40F, have fought on every 
United Nations front before and since 
the entry of the United States into the 
war. These planes are known to the 
British as Tomahawks, Kittyhawks, and 
Warhawks, according to their position 
in the series. 

Playing a new and unsuspected role in 
the Libyan Desert, Kittyhawks have re- 
cently taken a large part in the smash- 
ing British counter offensive which 
brought the Axis drive on Alexandria to 
a halt. The Kittyhawks, equipped with 
bomb-racks, have become  “Kitty- 
bombers” and, as such, are being used 
both against Nazi tanks and mechanized 
ground equipment and against Nazi air- 
craft, with great success in both cases. 

The Kittybomber, according to re- 
ports from Egypt, is fast enough to take 
on any fighter built, even with bombs 
in the racks. As bombers they are not 
as vulnerable as the Stukas, according 
to the Egyptian reports. The pilots are 
using their regular gun sights as bomb 
sights. 

In one of their first forays as fighter- 
bombers, a formation of Kittyhawks 
flown by Australian pilots was attacked 
by a formation of ten Messerschmitts. 
The Kittybombers went into a twisting 
dogfight with bombs still in the racks, 
shot down two of the Messerschmitts, 
drove off the others, and then went on 
with the bombing attack. 

Adding to the score of brilliant actions 
by P-40 fighters in the Middle East, a 
British Air Observer at Cairo has re- 
ported that on May 18, eight P-40's 
(Kittyhawks) and four British Beau- 
fighters intercepted twenty Ju-47’s 
(transport planes), escorted by three 
German Messerschmitt Me-110 two-en- 
gine fighters. The P-40’s accounted for 
seven of the transport planes and two 
of the Messerschmitts, according to the 
British observer, who reported the R.A.F. 
pilots fluent in praise of the P-40's. 

Another report from the Middle East 
Command covering actions over a cer- 
tain period by the P-40D Kittyhawks 
and the P-40 Tomahawks relates that 
in offensive patrol and bomber escort 
operations in the Libyan battle area, 690 
sorties (A sortie is defined as one trip 
by one aircraft. Thus 100 fighter planes 
in a sweep are referred to as 100 sorties.) 
were undertaken by Kittyhawks and 
173 by Tomahawks. In addition to at- 
tacking motor transport and military 
targets they destroyed German aircraft 
as follows: Ninety on the ground; nine 
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in the air, certain; two in the air, 
probable; ten in the air, damaged. 
British losses during this whole period 
were 16 aircraft destroyed and one 
damaged. 


The early Tomahawks, now superseded 
by the later and better Kittyhawks and 
Warhawks, made impressive records on 
other fronts. A flight of twelve Toma- 
hawks in the Near East encountered a 
mixed German and Italian force of more 
than sixty planes. Fighting at odds of 
better than five-to-one, they destroyed 
thirty-six of the enemy planes. 


Belated firsthand accounts from the 
Leningrad front in Russia tell of the 
arrival there of American Tomahawks 
and their introduction to battle against 
the Luftwaffe. The first Tomahawk went 
out alone, with a Major Pilyutov, a 
fighter pilot, at the controls. He was 
attacked by six German Heinkels. 
Fighting against these odds, Major Pil- 
yutov downed one Heinkel and drove 
off the others. 


“The Tomahawks are making a good 
showing during the present spring season, 
too,” it is reported in another Russian 
account received in this country. “On 
April 1 they bagged eight German planes 
on Leningrad front. On April 13, three 
Tomahawks, under command of Senior 
Lieutenant Zelenov, shot down five 
Fascist planes during one engagement. 
Since the day when Tomahawks first 
appeared on Leningrad front five flyers— 
Pilyutov, Pokryshev, Flotov, Zelenov and 
Fedorenko—shot down fifty German 
planes.” 


In individual encounters in the South- 
west Pacific, early and less effective 
models of the P-40 have acquitted 
themselves splendidly. On February 9, 
a formation of 16 P-40’s intercepted 25 
Japanese heavy bombers escorted by two 
fighters over Soerabaja. They destroyed 
five bombers and one of the fighters. 
One American plane was shot down, 
but the pilot parachuted to safety. 


In another encounter, seven Army 
P-40’s encountered a formation of nine 
enemy bombers escorted by 14 Jap 
fighters. The Americans shot down one 
of the bombers and one of the fighters, 
damaged four other bombers and two 
fighters, and forced the entire forma- 
tion to turn back; a decisive victory at 
odds of 7-to-23. 


A communique from General Stilwell 
reports that 10 Jap Zeros were shot down 
by United States Army Air Forces 
fighters in the course of Japanese at- 
tacks on Hengyang on July 30 and 31. 
On July 30, 27 Zeros attacked Hengyang. 
They were met by American fighters 
which shot down four Japs without 
any loss to themselves. On the follow- 
ing day 35 Zeros repeated the attack. 
They were engaged by 13 P-40’s and 
the American pilots shot down six 
Japanese planes, destruction of which 
was confirmed. It is believed that three 
others were shot down. No United 
States planes or pilots were lost in 
either of these engagements. 


Brigadier General Claire L. Chen- 
nault, Commander of United States 
Army Air Forces in China, has been 
quoted in news reports from Chunking 
as declaring that the new Zeros, of 
which 15 have been shot down over 
Hengyang, “are far better than the old 
ones, but inferior to our planes, and it 
will take at least two years before the 
Japs are able to construct anything 
equaling our newest.” 


Bell Airacobra 
Other American fighter planes which 
have revealed superior qualities in 
actual battle are the Bell P-39, or Air- 
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acobra, and the North American P-5l, 
or Mustang. 

These planes, like the P-40, are me- 
dium-altitude fighters. While designed 
for maximum effectiveness at altitudes 
of about three miles, they have been 
defeating enemy fighters and bombers 
up to a height of five miles far above 
the range for which they were in- 
tended. 

A report from Russia has stated that 
a squadron of P-39’s engaged and de- 
stroyed 73 German airplanes with the 
phenomenally small loss of only two 
planes. All types of German aircraft 
are reluctant to close with these fast, 
deadly, cannon-firing fighters, the re- 
port declared. 

One battle report from the Southern 
Pacific relates that six P-39's flying at 
8.000 feet saw eight Jap Zeros several 
thousand feet below. The Airacobras 
dove to the attack and one of them 
collided with a Zero, wrecking the top 
half of the rudder elevator and vertical 
fin of the Jap ship, which disappeared 
in a steep spiral, out of control. The 
P-39, which took the impact on its 
left wing, returned safely to . station 
only slightly damaged. 

On July 6 at Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, seven Jap Zeros attacked five 
P-39's. They broke off action rapidly 
after one Zero had been damaged, with 
no losses to the Airacobras. 

There have been many encounters in 
the Southwest Pacific area between our 
fighters and the Japanese Zero fighters. 
Major General George H. Brett states 
that when our fighter pilots are asked 
if they would trade their P-39 and 
P-40's for the Japanese Zero, their 
answer is definitely and almost un- 
animously in the negative. Such a trade 
would mean giving up the protection of 
armor, leakproof gasoline tanks, and 
parachutes, they reply. 


North American Mustang 


Recently it was announced officially 
from London by the Royal Air Force 
that the new North American P-51 
Mustang fighter, recently put into com- 
bat operation by the Army Coopera- 
tion Command, has given a splendid 
account of itself in action over the 
invasion coast. Until they are needed 
for close army support, the P-5l’s are 
being employed as Fighter Command 
aircraft by the R.A-F. 


In one attack, a British pilot flew 
his Mustang through an enemy radio 
antenna between two pylons. Another 
pilot described the sturdiness of the 
Mustang as “wonderful” and said that 
some of them “have taken punishment 
which would have been too much for 
most fighters.” 

American-made fighter planes designed 
especially for high-altitude combat are 
now in service or are now being de- 
livered to far-flung battle fronts, Gen- 
eral Arnold declared, but reports on 
their performance are still too sketchy 
for public announcement. 


Lockheed P-38 

The Lockheed P-38, or Lightning, 
however, has already engaged the Jap- 
anese with notable success. The first 
battle action for the P-38 twin-engine 
interceptor fighter took place recently 
in an undisclosed theater. Two P-38's 
intercepted a K-97 four-engine Japanese 
flying boat and shot it down in flames. 
The P-38's later attacked a second ship 
of the same type which was shot down 
out of control and presumed to crash. 


Republic P-47 
Another Army Air Forces high-altitude 


(Turn to page 16) 
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Exp lains: Red Hulse, chief test 

vile at the Columbus, O., plant 

of Curtiss-Wright Corp., explains 

the controls of a new Curtiss Hell- 

diver dive bomber to Lieut. R. B. 

Buchan, naval air hero of the 
Coral Sea battle. 





New Dead Reckoning Equipment 
For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 





AIR NAVIGATION TEXT — Dept. of Commerce 
Navigation Plotter Necessa for Cross-Country 
flights, a for Commercial and Instrument rating 
examiinatior Difficult radius of action. Off-cow 

and alternate airport problems plotted and solu- 
tions given in a simple understandable method 
similar to the text used in the a S. Naval 


but Book 14x8 in 
handsome red leatherette with old letters. lot- 
ter contained in patent coer porns et. Combination 
only $4.00 postpaid or 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


RADIO a eneraupeny FLYING; By Charles A 





Zweng, Instructo! U. S. Air Corps. New 1941 
Edition covering thew im t material. Written 
especially to prepare the ot for government 
examination for ‘‘instrument rating. 

Telephone Permit i — ith Meteorology, 
Radio-Orientation, let-dow! off. and alter- 


-course 
nate airport probl lems. "Baty $4.00, oe enn 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new text covering & 
scope of the written examination for fli in- 
carecter rating. New authentic Multi _ Choice 
wae with answers included, $3. stpaid, 


CELESTIAL AVIOATION—compiete guuipment con- 
sisti of, Air Navi Note Book Havign- 
sinet yy "celestial sNaviga ~ RH, ir 
ne it lynes ho 
Fy all 6 items only $i. 75 nakieasll or C.0.D. 
QEROMAU TIONS, Rag New oulerned eaition. 
time sho separa sections con- 
Private “Pilot wana mmercial Pilot 
Choice Examinations. " Mak: ee 
t test easy. $3.00 postpaid oF *c. 
Written for A opetent 


e tning 

governmen' 

noun © INSTRUCTOR: 
aring 


rte 


0" = 
raft and Th of Flight. Engines and 
$3.00 ~s a or c.0.D. 





Civi "Air 
enoune INSTRUCTOR Rayne: New edition 
conta **Multiple Cho: 
Navigation, Meteorology, rt? 
Flight, Engines and CAR. 
aviation aon in — 
and differe methin: you 
withou' 


heory 
Nomenclature and 

= It’s 
mnot afford to 


_ 3.00 poateniee ‘or'1 it may be r- 
chased in combination with ‘Ground Ins a 
for $5.00. 
Qinetave ane ENGINE eaqpeneeeess Baemine- 
tio New authentic Quiz Book cov: 


new" "Multiple. Choice qusminatrens ‘fully Miustrates 
with ecessary lay Used by. Lockheed, 
Douglas, Northro} 73, “ana outstanding schools 
i can’ 3 for both examinations, 
an . 
AIR NAVIGATION —_— ee Edition) includes 
eteorology, $5.00 aid. 


gpmesierep CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by P. V. H. 
$3 postpaid. 


powell ‘aan a AIRCRAFT ‘compuren. With 
book of instruction $7.50. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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War Agencies Review 





THERE WAS A PERIOD of several weeks which should have ended with 
the President's Labor Day address and message to Congress, during which 
the materials situation was the only situation which was making much war 
production news. Important topics like wage stabilization, expanded price 
control, job freezing and others grew stale for want of new developments. 
There were no new developments simply because the men charged with 
working out these issues had carried things as far as they could until 
the Administration gave them a yardstick with which to measure and co- 
ordinate their actions. Lacking this yardstick there was little they could 
do beyond making inconclusive stabs at a few side issues. 

It was generally hoped and expected that the President would sound 
the all-clear on Labor Day. On the basis of this hope and expectation, 
wage stabilization and price control officials hastened to settle their inter- 
agency differences and got set to swing into action. 

These were disappointed men when questioned following the President’s 
address. His action in passing responsibility back to Congress simply meant 
more delay. It meant the various issues were more inter-related than 
ever. It meant more obstacles and more opposition. It meant they still 
had no yardstick. 

In their offices and over their phones they discussed what to do next. On 
aircraft wage stabilization and on aircraft price control, some wanted to go 
ahead and some wanted to wait. Some felt that a number of important 
wage inequalities could be worked out in advance of final action by Con- 
gress or the White House. Others felt it a wiser policy to wait until the 
whole matter could be tackled at the same time. 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION, now six months old, is being 
freely criticized for having done virtually nothing, beyond putting out 
press releases, which has helped the manpower situation. People still 
are migrating from job to job, still are being drafted away from jobs or 
pirated into new jobs. An assortment of statements by Washington offi- 
cials, often in contradiction of one another or of their own earlier state- 
ments, has caused many hundreds, probably many thousands of valuable 
war workers to doubt the security of their places to the extent of quitting 
to enlist. 

WMC admittedly is in a tough spot. Forced to deal one way or another 
in cooperation with virtually every war agency in Washington, it has power 
over none of them. The authority to “plan, suggest and advise” does not 
seem an adequate power. Another WMC obstacle is the fact that it operates 
in a democracy where the individual, whether worker or executive, takes 
for granted the right to come and go as he desires and as he feels will 
best improve his own circumstances. 

WMC cannot “freeze” workers to their jobs. It is quite doubtful if even a 
wartime Congress could effectively do this. It is prevented not so much by 
the Constitution as by the American type of human psychology. Man- 
power control plans have had to be made with the fact in mind that a 
great majority of workers are satisfied with somewhat uninteresting jobs 
simply because they feel free to leave those jobs whenever they so desire. 

Selective Service can tear a man from his La and from his family 
without danger of creating a revolution. The War Manpower Commission 
is afraid it can’t so easily change a worker’s pattern of living. It is 
afraid of what would happen in this democracy should it be decreed that 
no man could work except where he was ordered to work. 

So WMC is taking things one at a time, making a recommendation here 
and issuing an order there. Meanwhile it is trying to shape up a man- 
power control act which might be acceptable to the Congress and to the 
people. By taking things one at a time it is hoped that when overall con- 
trols are ready for a try, many of the inequalities and uncertainties causing 
manpower problems will be worked out. 

The aircraft industry is faced not only with a tremendous current turn- 
over but with the threat of Army requirements in the very near future 
which will remove many workers from their “essential occupation classi- 
fication.” The industry is being urged by many Washington officials not 
to wait for action from WMC, but to plan to lose, sooner or later, virtually 
every worker of draft age. Only by planning on this, it is contended, will 
the industry be operated by women, old men and cripples by the time 
the manpower problem really becomes a problem. 

WMC, for all its lassitude and delay, has recently taken an important 
and significant step. It has ordered workers in the West Coast lumber 
and mining industries not to leave their jobs unless given permission to 
do so by U. S. Employment Service. It has requested employers not to 
hire such workers unless they have U. S. E. S. authorization to switch jobs. 
It has set up conditions under which a switch is permissible. These in- 
clude circumstances under which a worker’s full skill is not being utilized, 
when work is not full time, when he has to travel too far to reach his job, 
when he has “compelling” personal reasons, or when his wages are sub- 
stantially below the standard in the community for the same type of work. 

WMC admits this order cannot be enforced except through Army and 
Navy power over their contractors, and through cooperation from workers 
and employers. Many officials frankly don’t expect it to work. It is simply 
an experiment, a test case. If successful it will be applied in other in- 
dustries or other areas where labor is critical. If it doesn’t work, WMC 
simply will have to try something stronger. 

David Shawe 














WPB Summar 


COPPER USES, in line with other 
cent WPB moves toward strict re 
tion of the use of critical metals 
now limited to items included in 
Military Exemption List. Even 
armed forces now cannot use @ 
except for certain uses designated 
the List 

oa 
UNIFORMS FOR WOMEN in privates 


owned war plants must conform to sy 
and cut restrictions imposed by whpp 





limitation order L-85. Although in for 
for some time, L-85 has been free 
interpreted as not applying to p 
working on government contracts. wr 
emphasizes that it is intended specific; 
to cover uniforms of women in 
plants. 





OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANE 
have been made subject to direct wpe? 
production supervision and _allocatig 
through General Preference Order M-2m% 


CUTTING TOOL manufacturers hay 
been ordered, effective Oct. 1, to sched 
ule production strictly according to ne 
priority apportionments. (T-817) 


STATUS OF LABOR representation q 
WPB is under discussion following x 
cent conferences between Donald Nels 
and labor leaders. To labor proteg 
that it lacked voice on WPB poli 
Nelson answered with the suggestion 
responsible labor men be nominated 
the unions for administrative posts 
WPB. He emphasized that such md 
if named to high jobs, would be workif 
for WPB and not for labor intereg 
Nelson agreed that labor should be bet# 
represented in WPB industry brane 
and should be consulted on plans a 
policy which might have ultimate effa 
on the worker. ] 


CONTRACT DISTRIBUTION Bran¢ 
of WPB has been disbanded, with fornj 
functions of the office now assigned 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. C. 
Hallenborg, chief of the Branch, bi 
moved over to the Aircraft Producti@ 
Division as special assistant to 
Talbott, Chief. 
















PLANT CONSTRUCTION projects 
be checked to make sure companies 
not ordering materials under priori 
assigned to production items of the 
pany. Interpretation No. 1 to Priori 
Regulation No. 12 explains that prio 
assigned under PRP cannot be used 
acquire materials for plant expansion 
new capital equipment. 


AIRCRAFT LOGS of Noble fir 
Western hemlock have been frozen 
the hands of owners as of Sept. ll, 
processing or distribution is pre 
except through specific authorizall 
from the Director General for Operati 1 
of WPB. : 

* 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 
WPB are named on an official list 
is available by writing WPB 
tion Division, Room 1501 New 
Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


eee 


Unique CPT Home 


Death Valley Inn, tourist 
ping place near Baker, Califa™ 
been leased by United 
Schools with all its building 
tourist cabins to be converted 
living quarters for CPT tram 
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THE CESSNA AT-17 “BOBCAT” 





JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN + PENNSYLVANIA * U*S-A* 
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Arnold Wants 


AVG Pilots for 
Army Air Forces 


Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the AAF, has 
written Brig. Gen. Claire Chennault, 
commander of AAF forces in China, 
a letter of commendation, praising 
the achievements of this group. 

In his letter Arnold said: “As a 
concrete example of the world-wide 
effect of your superior performance 
of a most difficult duty, I want you 
to know that I am personally di- 
recting a major and intense effort 
to enroll in the Army Air Forces 
all of your ex-American Volunteer 
Group combat personnel who are 
now in the States. We are after those 
lads in order that the skill, experi- 
ence and ability which you have 
instilled into them shall not be lost 
to the Army Air Forces. .. ” 

This message was intrepreted as 
giving weight to rumors in Wash- 
ington that the Army is experienc- 
ing difficulty re-enlisting the AVG 
pilots. Reliable sources report Chen- 
nault, who went to China after 
being “cold-shouldered” by the Air 
Forces, had instilled into the AVG 
fliers a care-free method of con- 
duct. He allowed them liberties of 
action which they would find diffi- 
cult to surrender in joining the 
AAF. 









wHy PARKS 
TRAINED MEN ARE 
SO IMPORTANT 


TO YOU NOW 
The leadership training acquired 
Fan graduate of Parks Air 
lege has never been so impor- 
tant to the industry as it is today. 

Parks basic, yet broad, educa- 
tional methods give each graduate 
essential technical information, 

training in the business side 
of the aviation industry. Thus in 
war or ce, Parks graduates 
are vitally useful men — whether 
engaged in the development, pro- 
duction, maintenance, or a- 
tion of America’s commercial! or 
military aviation. 

Parks trained men can mate- 
rially help our country’s lans 
for air superiority now! A fetter 
or wire to Oliver L. Parks, Presi- 
dent, will bring information as to 
available graduates today. 


PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, INC. 


East St. Louis, Hlinois 
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Civil Air Ambulance: 


first flying ambulance, a remodeled Beechcraft. 


Relief Wings demonstrates use of its 


Army has permitted 


it to fly along the Eastern Seaboard. Ruth Nichols, national director, 


watches from cockpit. 


The ship, based at LaGuardia Airport, New 


York, is subject to immediate call for evacuation of civilian sick and 
wounded. Eleven sections, with volunteer enrollment of 154, including 
63 flight surgeons and 91 flight nurses, are reported. 


AAF Launching 
Ad Program For 
Many Technicians 


Army Air Forces is launching an 
intensive campaign in the press, 
radio and with posters to meet the 
demand for skilled mechanics, radio- 
men and other specialists. Air Forces 
Training Schools are expected to 
supply adequate numbers of these 
specialists later in the year, War 
Department says, but in the mean- 
time a nation-wide program to en- 
list qualified men is necessary. 

The Air Force needs aircraft and 
automohile mechanics, armorers, 
gunsmiths, instrument makers and 
repairmen, watch and clock makers, 
appliance, servicemen, jewelers, air- 
craft radio mechanics and operators, 
aircraft metal workers and welders. 

To making recruiting as simple as 
possible and get the man into his 
specialized work without the custo- 
mary toughening and indoctrination 
work, much of the red tape pro- 
cedure has been dropped. It will 
now be possible for the enlisted man 
to go directly from his induction 
center to work. 

The applicant fills out one copy 
of a special application form, stating 


his main and secondary occupation- . 


al specialties. He is then Given R-1 
intelligence test and, if found ac- 
ceptable, he will receive endorse- 
ment by the U. S. Employment 
Service. The applicant is then given 
the required physical examination 
and if found physically qualified, his 
enlistment for direct assignment to 
the Army Air Forces will be ac- 
complished, an official said. 
Officials of the AAF point out that 


Pacific and Atlantic 
Flight Marks Broken 


Flying records for passages from 
Europe to New York and from 
Australia to San Francisco have 
been broken. 

In the Atlantic crossing, Capt. 
Edward A. Stewart flew American 
Export’s “Flying Ace” east to west 
in 19 hours and 54 minutes actual 
flying time, with elapsed time of 21 
hours and 54 minutes. Stewart 
carried 14 passengers. On the Pacific 
trip, Lieut. Gen. George H. Brett, 
former commander of allied air 
forces in the Australian zone, flying 
an Army flying fortress non-stop, 
cut the record to 36 hours and 10 
minutes. 

Previous record for this latter 
flight, made by the late Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith in 1934, was 51 
hours and 49 minutes. 





this enlistment is not temporary. It 
is on a duration plus six months 
basis. Nor does it mean that the Air 
Forces student technical training 
program is falling down. The stu- 
dent program is progressing satis- 
factorily but at the outset, it is not 
producing enough trained men to 
supply the demand created by our 
rapidly expanding aircraft produc- 
tion, it was reported. 

“The technically trained man will 
enlist in the regular ranks but his 
technical proficiency will enable him 
to secure a specialist rating with the 
pay that accompanies it. Some may 
win wings as flying technicians 
which will entitle them to an in- 
crease of 50% of their base pay.” 
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Airmen Reply 


(Continued from page 10) 





against captured enemy planes it 
performed better at 25,000 feet and 
than anything we have so far me# 
the European front. Our high alti 
fighter, and I am speaking parti 
of the 2-engined P-38 now, will 
at least as great firepower as the 
fire, will climb and perform as high 
it will for all practicable purposes 
wherever the bomber goes, which @ 
Spitfire, having a very limited 
and time in the air, cannot do. 
P-47 which is now in production 
we think, also out-perform and outf 
any fighter that we know about at 
altitude. 

“Just before I came out here [I 
tended a meeting at which reports 
the very recent fighting in the Solom 
and Milne Bay were given. I can 
relate the most recent victories to 
particular type of plane; that is, wheth 
the successes were achieved by P-40's q 
P-39’s or to what extent the carries 
based planes of the Navy were involves =—— 
but if we keep it up against the Japs 
the rate we are going with our preser 
equipment we should feel much @ 
couraged about what we can do to th 
with the new planes that are shortly ¢ 
be in action. 

“There has also been some publict—7/= 
to indicate that our heavy bombers a— 
not well suited for serious work. 
criticism here centers around the B-i7 
the Flying Fortress. How it can, in si 
of the perverseness of some critics, 
inexplicable in the light of our expen 
ence. 

“I have heard no serious criticism 
the B-24’s, the other 4-motored pi 
which we are using in quantity but i 
chief accomplishments have been in t 
Middle East. 

“The B-17 was designed over 8 year 
ago. With its present: improvements 
has already made a remarkable recor 
It is a great aeronautical achievemer 
and we can be proud of it. 

“The English bombers fly at low 
speeds, are less heavily armored by 
carry a substantially greater load. The 
fly, in the main, at night. If we a 
fly in the daytime with faster plan 
and lighter bombs, we may soon stal 
round-the-clock bombing which may giv 
even the German people something {j 
think about when they recall Goering 
promise that no bomber could operaf 
over German soil.” 








Sworn Oath Given 
to Protect Bombsigh 


A bombardier cadet starts hi 
training schedule at Williams Field 
Ariz., by taking solemn oath 4 
“guard with his life” the secreq 
of the famous bombsight which 
held to be one of the nation’s mo 
priceless military assets. 


During their 12-week traini 
period, the cadets have no cl 
room and all notes which they t 
down and master on the working 
of the bombsight are committed ' 
memory. Nothing is ever placed ! 
writing to be carried away Wh 
the cadet. As a bombardier pilo 
as he later expects to become, ¢a¢ 
man is pledged in event of a force 
landing or crash on enemy 
to guard with his life or desir 
the bombsight in such a way 
it will not be of value to the en 
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ter pland ¥ 4 314 Clippers of Pan American Airways are transporting men 
— - and materials vital for the war effort to all parts of the globe. 
ething t ‘ 
Goering 


The smooth operation of these great ships in their history-making 
id operat 


flights depends in a large measure upon Weatherhead hose, 

valves and fittings used in oil, fuel, vacuum, and engine pressure 

systems. These parts include Dural Tube and Pipe Fittings 

and High, Medium, and Low Pressure Flexible Hydraulic Hose 

bsigh Assemblies. In addition to aviation fittings and hose, Weather- 
' head produces Vacuum Selector and Check Valves; Hydraulic 


ae Fie Check Valves; and Hydraulic Actuating Cylinders. All are 
oot | “ manufactured to Air Corps, Navy, or “AN” specifications. Each 
part has been engineered for mass production to provide the 
increasing output so essential today. 


which 


Weatherhead flexible hose and fittings installed THE WEATHERHEAD CO. * AIRPLANE DIVISION 
for gas and oil lines on Wright Cyclone engine East Coast Office: Main Office: West Coast Office: 
of a Pan American Airways Boeing Clipper. New York,N.Y. ™ Cleveland,Ohio ™ Los Angeles, Cal. 








Lauds Pre-War Airways: 


Major William M. Marks, Jr., pos! 
operations officer at Bolling Field, 
Washington, thinks that "the effi- 
cient airway traffic control and 
raido aids to navigation in effect 
before our entrance into the war 
have been most beneficial to the 
rapid expansion of the Army Air 
Forces" and has paid tribute to 
the commercial pilots for "making 
a valuable contribution to the up- 
bui'ding of the AAF." Such a 
g‘ .erous tribute of pre-war de- 
velopment makes war-time news. 


Thanks, Major. 





, (Reading Time: 36 Seconds) 


(> THIS 
CONCERNS 
YOU! 


Y ES—and millions of trav- 
elers who will consider 
the selection of a New York 
City hotel this year. The one 
that offers you most for your 
hotel dollar is the easiest to 
remember: the Hotel New 
Yorker. It has everything! 
Location, superb service, 
splendid accommodations, 
mouth-watering cuisine, and 
a fine reputation to main- 
tain. It is New York’s larg- 
est and most popular— 
3,000,000 guests since 1930. 
Imagine! 
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PROTECTO-RAY 
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they're ultra-violet rayed! 
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Arnold Praises U. S. Planes 





fighter—the Republic P-47, or Thunder- 
bolt—now is in production and ready 
for delivery to combat theaters. 

This plane is regarded as a tremen- 
dous package of power and is believed 
able to outfly and outfight any other 
known airplane. It carries enough guns 
to generate at maximum firing speed an 
impact equal to the force of a five-ton 
truck hitting a brick wall at 60 miles 
per hour. 

Moreover, it is built not only to give 
but take rough treatment, weighing 
some 11,000 pounds as compared with 
the 6000 of ordinary pursuits or fighters, 
most of the weight being in armor, 
armament, supercharger and equipment 
for high-altitude flying. Definitely in the 
400-mile-per-hour class, it will be at 
its fastest between 25,000 and 30,000 feet. 

American bombing planes have estab- 
lished themselves as superior to any- 
thing thus far shown by the enemy. 


Comment on Bombers 

The Boeing B-17, or Flying Fortress, 
has gained world fame in the present 
war. The Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
also has made an impressive reputation 
in all parts of the world. The smaller 
agile Douglas A-20 attack bomber, known 
to the British as the Boston and, in 
a night-fighter version, as the Havoc, 
also has performed notably. The North 
American B-25, in which General Doo- 
little raided Tokyo, and the Martin 
B-26, a fast bomber which has “doubled 
in brass” by carrying torpedoes at Mid- 
way and in the Aleutians, are other 
bright stars in the galaxy of American 
bombers. The Lockheed Hudson, built 
for the British, has been an outstanding 
performer since the start of its long 
career. 


Boeing B-17 

Here are a few typical 
which B-17’s were engaged: 

On July 25, at Buna, New Guinea, one 
B-17 was engaged by 15 Japanese Zero 
fighters. The B-17 was slightly damaged. 
Enemy losses, one Zero shot down and 
two others probably shot down. 

On July 17, at Tulagi, one B-17 was 
engaged by three Zeros. The B-17 was 
not damaged. One enemy plane was 
shot down and one was left burning. 

On July 19, in the Rabual area, five 
B-17’s were engaged by ten Zeros. None 
of the American ships were damaged 
but one Jap was shot down and two 
possibly shot down. 

There are the well-known examples 
of Captain Wheless, whose aerial gun- 
ners fought off a sustained attack by 
a squadron of Zeros during a running 
fight of more than 75 miles, and Cap- 
tain Sharp, whose crew fought 23 Jap 
Zeros for two hours over Burma, de- 
stroying at least four of them before 
being forced down. 


Consolidated B-24 


The British have called the B-24 
Liberator bomber one of the finest mili- 
tary aircraft yet produced. While it 
is true that the bomb loads carried by 
the B-17 and B-24 bombers are less 
than those which can be carried by 
the new British four-engine bombers, 
their range in far greater. The Amer- 
ican bombers were built with an eye 
to vast distances while the British ships 
were designed for and have been used 
in the European war, almost exclusively, 
with the German industrial centers as 
their principal targets. The American 
bombers also have been designed for 
daylight bombing of specific military 
targets—a mission which demands 
greater speed and gun-power than any 
type of night bombing. 


actions in 


* efficiency 


B-24 immediately became the 
backbone of the Atlantic ferry service 
from Canada to Great Britain when it 
was inaugurated last year and, even 
prior to United States entry into the 
war, these airplanes had completed more 
than 100 routine trans-Atlantic cross- 
ings in all kinds of weather, carrying 
such passengers as Ambassador Winant, 
Lord Halifax, Prince Bernhard, Lord 
Beaverbrook, Prime Minister W. Mac- 
Kenzie King, and the Duke of Kent. 

A B-24 took the Harriman Mission 
to Moscow early last fall and continued 
on around the world, flying approxi- 
mately 24,700 miles. 

The B-24 has played an 
role in the battle of the Atlantic, at- 
tacking German submarines and supply 
ships and beating off German aerial 
sea raiders in many actions 

B-24’s played a major role in attacks 
on the Italian fleet in the Mediterranean 
June 15, scoring numerous direct hits 
on Italian battleships and other warships. 


The 


outstanding 


North American & Martin 

In the B-25 and B-26, the United 
States has a pair of med um bombers 
that definitely outclass anything in the 
world. They carry about two tons of 
bombs at speeds of over 300 miles per 
hour and are very heavily armed. 
Other United States medium bombers, 
such as the Lockheed Hudson and Ven- 
tura and the Martin Maryland and 
Baltimore, have been going to the 
British and have been used with very 
great success. The Hudson has become 
a synonym for effective service with 
the R.A.F. Coastal Command and the 
Marylands have made a great name in 
the Middle East. For all-around per- 
formance both proved superior to for- 
eign types. 
The B-26 very ad- 
the Jap- 
has speed 


is regarded as a 
vanced type. Reports from 
anese theater show that it 
and firing power enough to make it 
self-sufficient and that it can conduct 
raids over heavily protected enemy ter- 
ritory without fighter protection. 

At Lae, New Guinea, on July 4, ten 
B-26’s were intercepted by 15 Zero 
fighters. Four Zeros were shot down 
and one more probably shot down. 
Four of the B-26’s were damaged but 
returned. One B-26 was lost by having 
the wing knocked off by a falling Zero 
that had been shot down by another 
B-26. 

The B-26’s demonstrated their ver- 
satility by going into action as torpedo 
planes at Midway and in the Aleutians, 
with very successful results. 

The B-25 gained lasting fame in the 
Tokyo raid. It previously had demon- 
strated its stamina and hitting power, 
however, when ten B-25’s, teaming up 
with three B-17’s, flew 2.000 miles 
from Australia to the Philippines to 
attack the Japs, with excellent results 
In both attacks, the B-25’s ran away 
from the best pursuits the Japs could 
put into the air. 


Douglas A-20 

One of the war's most 
amples of versatility and all-around 
has been provided by the 
Douglas A-20 two-engine attack bomber 
The British have used it as its Amer- 
ican designers intended originally that 
it should be used—as a tree-top attack 
plane. The latest plane of this model, 
the Boston III, or A-20C, carries a 
heavier bomb load and is considerably 
faster than the R.A.F.’s principal attack 
bomber, the Blenheim, we are informed. 
It was with this airplane that Amer- 
ican Army Air Forces pilots, on July 4, 
made the first AAF raid on the Euro- 


striking ex- 
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pean continent. One of the group, 
Charles C. Kegelman, was forced dg 
on the Dekooy airdrome in Holland 
one motor shot apart, the tail asses 
riddled with bullets and other dam 
He caromed cff the runway at 275 » 
per hour, tearing a gaping hole in 
fuselage, but got the ship back into 
air, blasting two anti-aircraft t 
at the edge of the field as he did 
and came home safely. 

Recent sortiés by the Bostons in Neg 
ern France have included 
power stations, 10 against German 
dromes in occupied countries, 
against industrial targets. In 
raids, in spite of the concentrated 
aircraft defenses and German fight 
protection in the areas raided, 
one Boston failed to return 

In the Middle East Command A 
Bostons have been used against fights 
protected motor transport and ' 
dromes. A total of 191 such sorties 
been reported during which hits 
scored on motor transport equipm 
and enemy aircraft on the ground 
one enemy fighter, which was destro 
in the air. In these total operatiag 
only one Boston is missing. 

A British 
states that 
Force Boston (A-20) 
flown more than 1,500 
May 23 and July 9. On July 7 the 
first aircraft was lost to enemy fight 
since the beginning of the camps 
The effectiveness of the R.A.F. day 
attacks on the enemy by Bostons 
Kittyhawk P-40 fighters used as fighte 
bombers has been confirmed 
naissance. 

On August 6, according to a p 
communique from General  Stilwé 
United States bombers with fighter 
cort attacked an airdrome outside 
ton, destroying several enemy aircral 
on the ground. Japanese Zero fighté 
then attacked. Two of the Zeros we 
attacked and shot down by our fighte 
Another was destroyed by the 
gunner in ene of the bombel 
No losses on our side were reported. 

Another press communique from 
MacArthur's headquarters tells of a 
mile daylight raid from Australia again 
Jap airdrome facilities on New Brit 
Island during the course of which @ 


from Li 
African 
Squadrons 
sorties betwe 


official report 
two South 


-25 


bombers were intercepted by 20 of the 


The bombers suc 

fully completed their missions and, 
a wild fight, shot down seven d 
planes and damaged others, with a Ie 
of only one Allied plane. 


new-type Zeros. 


CAA Instructors Finish 
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Army-Navy Course 


Successful completion 
and Navy “clinics” for Civil Aero 
nautics Administration flight supe 
visors and instructors, in an unp 


of Arm 


cedented cooperative program wit 


CAA, has been announced by 
Regional and Washington CAA @ 
structors and supervisors becal 
“students” at Army and Navy ba 
to learn the Services’ aviation met 
ods. Following the “schools,” @ 
CAA men returned to 
tions to pass on the information 
operators of CAA contract figs 
schools. Two men from each @ 
CAA’s seven regions and two irom 
the Washington office attended & 


their sec 


Army “school” at Randolph Fies 


and the same number attended # 
Navy “school” at Pensacola, Fla. 
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High-powered Vought Corsairs are Seame! 
rolling off production lines for the fight 1 
United States Navy. _ 
With their 2,000-horsepower air- ae 
cooled engines, these mighty ship-  commi 
board fighters pack the firepower, baw 
range, climb and speed at all alti- of rec 
tudes to take the measure of the best yy 
the enemy can produce. a. 
tinued. 

VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT Air 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT Gen. | 

One of the three divisions of — 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION child, 
a Requir 
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atlantic City Hotels: The Army Air 
Forces will take over the following 
hotels in Atlantic City, N. d.: The 
. St. Charles, New Belmont, 
Jefferson, Arlington, and Demarest. 


New Air Forces Installations: Author- 
izations for the construction of Air Force 
tions at Columbus, Ind., to cost 
approximately $2,000,000 and in Alpena 
ynty, Mich., to cost in excess of 
$3,000,000 have been announced recently 
by the War Dept. 


More Blimp Bases: The Navy has ap- 
proved the selection of Houma, La., 
ad Beaumont, Texas, as sites for two 
new lighter-than-air bases. Construction 
work will start within the next 30 days 
and it is expected that the bases will 
be in operation by next spring. 


Flyers Decorated: Maj. Frank D. 
sharp, AAF, and his crew of eight men 
whose Flying Fortress battled 23 Jap 
fighter planes over Burma, have been 
awarded silver stars. The award for 
Pvt. Francis J. Teehan, who fell beside 
his blazing gun, was made posthumously. 
Six members of the crew, who _ bailed 
out of the disabled plane over Burma, 
territory controlled by the Japanese, 
are listed as missing in action and are 
probably held as prisoners of war. Lt. 
Herbert E. Wunderlich, co-pilot, as- 
sisted Sharp in guiding the plane to a 
crash landing near a British controlled 
village in India. 

New Aviation Student Eating: A new 
act, recently approved by resident 
Roosevelt, provides that student aviators 
will be enrolled as Aviation Cadets at 
the outset and will remain in that desig- 
nation until qualifying for commissions 
as officers. Heretofore, all who quali- 
fed for flight training were enlisted as 
Seamen Second Class and continued in 
that rating throughout their primary 
fight training, a period of three months. 
Those who successfully completed pri- 
mary flight training were then pro- 
moted to Aviation Cadets and sent on 
to advanced flight training leading to 
commissions. 


Personal Messages Banned: The War 
Dept. has announced that transmission 
of recorded personal messages between 
oops in overseas stations and rela- 
tives or friends in the U. S., whether 
by short-wave radio broadcasting or 
transportation of disks, will be discon- 
tinued. 

Air Force Officers Promoted: Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. George, Commanding 
General of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, and Brig. Gen. Muir S. Pair- 
child, Director of Air Forces Military 
Requirements, have been nominated 
for temporary promotion to rank of 
major general. 


More Army Hotels: Army has taken 
over more hotels in Atlantic City, N. J. 
The DeVille, Holmhurst, Brighton, 
Flanders, Stanton, Stevenson, Chel- 
sea, Knights of Columbus, Penn-Ryan, 
Glasslyn-Chatham, and Crillon will 
serve as new homes for Army Air 
Forces units. 


World’s Largest University: Army 
has devised a new technique for edu- 
tating the soldier which will be tried 
out at the world’s largest school. 
Started at the University of Wisconsin 
by the Army, the new school will pro- 
Vide correspondence courses for 75,000 
soldiers who have enrolled. Universi- 
ties throughout the country have gone 
® record as favoring the plan and 
have expressed a willingness to a t 
credits earned at the “Mail-order Uni- 
versity” toward post-war graduation 

American universities. 


New Ratings of Fly Personnel 
D These twelve eovenanaion ratings are 
open to officers, warrant officers and 
fight officers who qualify under regu- 
prescribed by the Command- 
y General of the AAF or any officer 
may designate: Command Pilot, 
Senor Pilot, Pilot, Senior Balloon 
Pe Balloon Pilot, Senior Service 
lot, Service Pilot,’ Senior Aircraft 
er, Aircraft Observer, Technical 
Qhserver, Glider Pilot and Liaison 
aot ; ns oe tactical units of 
AAP Placed only with AAF 
Officers qualified as pilots.” 
men are eligible for all 
Tatings except that of Technical Ob- 
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server, which can be held only by an 
Air Corps officer and qualified pilot. 
Only flying officers rated as pilots of 
service type aircraft who are com- 
missioned in the Air Corps, and quali- 
fied permanent generals of the line 
who hold pilot ratings for service 
types, may command any tactical 
units of AAF, except in air transport 
units or where the unit is equipped 
solely with liaison aircraft or with 
gliders, when any flying officer or 
glider pilot may command. The Army 
explains pilots of service types of air- 
craft are any Officer, warrant officer, 
flight officer or enlisted man who on 
July 2, 1926, held any aeronautical 
rating as pilot, or who has subse- 
quently been Or may be granted 4 
rating. 


A flying officer entitled to flight pay 
—50% of base pay—is one who has 
been granted a rating as a pilot on 
service types of planes, aircraft ob- 
server, Or any Other member of 4a 
combat crew. The Army’s new regu- 
lation also provides that for the dura- 
tion of the war, plus six months, flight 
surgeons and commissioned officers or 
warrant officers undergoing fiying 
training shall be considered as flying 
officers. 


Unit Markings: Squadrons, com- 
panies and similar organizations may 
now submit any design to represent 
their particular unit to the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. The Office 
will copyright designs after they have 
been submitted from a es, or 
word description and after they have 
been approved by the Commanding 
General, AAF. 


Guide Book for AAF Officers: Lt. Col, 
Cc. W. Kerwood, AC, has published 
through the Public Relations Branch 
a handbook entitled “Service with the 
British” designed to aid the officer 
sent to England on duty. 


Navy Offer to Students: To speed 
recruitment of men to become in- 
structors, the Navy will offer proba- 
tionary appointments as ensigns or 
lieutenants (j.g.) to high schoo] grad- 
uates who have completed the CAA 
beginners’ training course, or 50 hours 
fiying time. In this way flyers of 19-32 
may be accepted who are not qualified 
as combat fiyers because of marital 
status, minor physical defects, or age. 
Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Boards 
will choose the successful candidates, 
who will be assigned to courses a 
from eight to 24 weeks, and who wil 
receive full pay during that time. 


Big Navy: Admiral Ernest J. King 
said current Naval personnel of 600,000- 
700,000 will be increased to 1,500,000, 
in an address before the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce Aug. 31. “En- 
listment in the Navy so far has been 
entirely voluntary. We of the Navy 
wish to keep it that way,” he added. 


Coast Guard Patrol: From Dec, 7, 
1941, to June 30, 1942, Coast Guard 
flyers patrolled 17,842,231 square miles, 
cruised 2,245,357 miles and located 508 
survivors of torpedoed ships, Navy an- 
nounced, 


Chennault Remains in Charge: Brig. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault remains in 
charge Of AAF in China, and will not 
be affected by the appointment of 
Brig. Gen. Clayton L. Bissell to com- 
mand of AAF in China, Burma and 
India, War department explained. 


Army Changes Insignia: War De- 
partment announces qa further change 
in the display insignia of Army air- 
planes. Henceforth, instead of being 
carried On both wings, upper and 
under surfaces, the five-pointed white 
Star, circumscribed by a blue circle, 
will be carried only on the upper left 
wing surface, the under right wing 
surface and On both sides of the fuse- 
lage. On May 15, 1942, the Army 
eliminated the red disc, formerly in- 
scribed in the star, from all combat 
plane insignia, and from al] other 
planes on June 15, as well as the 
former red, white and blue tail mark- 
ings. 
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ELASTIC 


STOP NUTS 


..-hold tight in action 
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Here's a glimpse 
of the Martin B-26 Medium Bomber at work. 
As with all the fighting airplanes built in 
the United States and Canada, this fast hard-hitting 
ship is protected by Elastic Stop Nuts and Self- 
locking Fittings at thousands of points where vibration 
and critical stresses make tight fastenings essential. 


pens STOP NUTS are now available for testing, without cost 
or obligation. Just specify the nature of your application, and 
the number and size of nuts required. 


» Catalog on request 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION + 2354 VAUXHALL ROAD + UNION, NEW JERSEY 


‘ SELF-LOCKING 
Clastic, NUTS 


AND AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 


WITH THE LOCKING COLLAR 
»>» SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


Let's help the American Industries Salvage Program 
+ + + throw your scrap into the fight 
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Workers Enlist by Hundreds 








Nazi Tail Brakes: these  inter- 


national News Photos show the tail "para- 
chute" brakes on a new Nazi dive bomb- 
er, the German Stuka Dornier 217. On 
previous Nazi dive bombers, the air- 
brakes were on the wings of the craft. 
The* braking device exerts its full braking 
power at the lowest point of the dive. 
Photo taken in England with captured 
Nazi plane. 


The Undersecretary then 
added an assurance that: 


“No voluntary enlistments in 
the Army will be accepted 
from 2A, 2B or 3B registrants 
without clearance from their 
local boards. 


“The Army will not offer 
commissions to men who in the 
opinion of the Army can make 
a greater contribution to the 
war effort by remaining in in- 
dustry.” 


It appeared probable that 
identical guarantees would be 
immediately forthcoming from 
other service branches. Sources 
close to Navy policy makers 
talked of verbal assurances 
already received, which would 
be especially significant be- 
cause of the Navy’s long- 
standing dependence upon vol- 
untary enlistment for most of 
its recruiting. This left only a 
promise of rigid adherence 
from Selective Service boards 
to be obtained. 


Already the aircraft industry in 
California has lost more than 15,000 
employes to the military services 
since Jan. 1, industry sources re- 
vealed. A survey of the experience 
of Douglas, Lockheed, North Amer- 
ican, Vega and Vultee showed that 
3,593 men left these five factories 
during the first 28 days of August 
to enter the services. 


During the first six months of 
1942, an average of 1,390 men left 
these five companies each month 
to join the Army, Navy or Marines. 
Sixty-six per cent of those men 
left voluntarily. The same five com- 
panies reported an increase over 
the six-month average of 56 per 











Your Atlanta Hotel— 


THE 


.--A LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 


OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 


Jefferson Davis 


Andrew Jackson 
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Tutwiler . . BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


- » « »«» MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
O. Henry .. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah . . .. SAVANNAH, GA. 


In this, as in all other Dink- 
ler Hotels, the finest in ac- 
commodations and the high- 
est efficiency in service is 
supplemented by a warm 
cordiality and an air of sin- 
cere friendliness. 

L. L. TUCKER, Jr., Manager 
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cent in July, when the total number 
went to 2,167 men leaving for mili- 
tary service. Of that total, 70 per 
cent were volunteers. 


An increase of 158 per cent over 
the six-month average was recorded 
by the five companies in the first 28 
days of August. Figures prepared 
by two of these companies for the 
last week in August showed that 
90 per cent of their men leaving 
for military service were volunteers. 

Figures of the five companies 
represented a rate of turnover for 
military service of 1.91 persons for 
every 100 employes in August. This 
figure was doubled between Aug. 24 
and Aug. 26 by at least two com- 
panies, bringing their rate to 3.82 
persons for each 100 employes. 


The Aircraft War Production 
Council commented: 


“If the rate of 3.82 persons leaving 
for military service out of every 
100 employes continues for the five 
southern California companies for 
the next 30 days, without any fur- 
ther increase in the percentage, a 
total of more than 7,000 aircraft 
industry workers will be lost to 
military services. It should be 
pointed out that many of these are 
in jobs essential to war production 
and are irreplaceable at this time. 
The figure for all eight companies 
in southern California will of course 
be considerably higher.” 


“However,” industry spokesmen 
added, “that rate is still increasing 
and until the trend is checked effec- 
tively and immediately, the aircraft 
companies of southern California 
will be denuded of experienced 
workmen in the draft age group 
by the end of 1942. Many of the 
men now leaving are men who must 
be depended upon to teach new 
workers on the job. Without suffi- 
cient personnel to instruct new per- 
sonnel, the entire airplane produc- 
tion program of California plants, 
which represents a large propor- 
tion of the nation’s aircraft produc- 
tion, will suffer a dangerous set- 
back which may disrupt schedules.” 


Inquiry among executives reveals 
that voluntary enlistment losses 
have been far more alarming than 
draft withdrawals. In August one 
large company reported a 4% loss 
by induction, as compared with a 
16%3% loss by enlistment, and the 
aggregate figure would be 25% if 
women were excluded. 


“The most alarming factor in this 
situation is that it represents 2 
steady increase for the last six 
months,” said one company presi- 
dent in a letter to an official of the 
War Production Board. 


“Employes in this (draftable) 
category become panicky and take 
advantage of boards to enlist in 
branches of the service attractive 
to them rather than be constantly 
threatened with the draft.” 


One spark for the exodus of 
draft-conscious craftsmen was a 





newspaper headline in Los Angg 
saying “HALT DEFERMENT 
DEFENSE WORKERS IN ¢C 
FORNIA DRAFT.” The accompam 
ing story was merely a repetition 
well known regulations providj 
that employers should contig 
making efforts to train replacement 


' 


for able-bodied men of military age 


With that start, California’s ary 
of aircraft workers read into 
ensuing series of Congressional pub. 
licity on Selective Service changes 
a certainty that their number y 
up. At a special meeting of 
Aircraft Parts Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation, representing 140 southe: 
California aircraft parts processerg, 
companies reported losing c 
critical mechanics as turret lathe 
operators in batches of five ang 
ten in a single day. The associatig 
promptly drafted protest resolutioy 
which were wired to Washingtor 
officials. Local parts makers said: 


“Of all of the man-made crise 
our industry has had to face, con- 
flicting government statements re- 
garding the draft prospects of our 
workers and regarding job freezing 
are the worst bottleneck of all.” 

Even while training tens of thou 
sands of new employes to meet ex 
panded schedules, however, th 
Selective Service committees ji 
each rant have kept ever beforg 
them the admonition that, after 
first six month deferment to permi 
replacement training, no further de- 
ferment can be granted unless the 
company can prove a “sincere but 
unsuccessful effort to obtain a re- 
placement” has been made. 


In the military schools main- 
tained by the companies at thei 
own expense to offer technical train- 
ing to Air Force troops, one com- 
pany’s educational director related 
that under his direction an average 
of 600 trainees are being returned to 
Air Forces each month, after a 28- 
day ground school course during} 
which they are permitted leave only | 
on Sundays. He estimated that] 
similar programs underway at Cali-| 
fornia aircraft plants are yielding} 
nearly 5,000 trained maintenance | 
men and basically-educated air-j 
plane mechanics monthly. He 
pointed out that even without ex- 
panding this program, the 90,000 
such mechanics which Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson stated were 
néeded by the Army could be sup- 
lied in 18 months. 


The Stimson statement, made at 
a Sept. 3 press conference in Wash- 
ington, said “Most men the Army 
is seeking can be secured without 
going into the factories at all.” 


The Army has been very care- 
ful not to raid industry, he said, 
and estimated that after the present 
special recruitment campaign, in- 
tended to close Oct. 15, present 
training programs would probably 
keep pace with the Army’s needs. 
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Charging down the runway wit 
throttle wide and tail in air an Army 
Airacobra quickly pushes down the 
earth—then rises high above the 
clouds on call to duty. 


No trumpets blare—no banners fly 
as squadrons of these fast and agile 
fighters of the sky ascend to battle. 
Yet, dramatic as it seems and is, it 
is the daily routine of Army Pilots. 


And just as Airacobras climb swiftly 
skyward, so has the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation that builds them—with- 
out fanfare or ostentation—climbed 
swiftly into mass-production. 


Working day and night, without pat- 
tern or precedent in an infant in- 
dustry, ingenuity and engineering 
skill were severely taxed to perform 





WITHOUT 


“impossible” tasks. New production 
methods had to be devised—parts 
and assemblies designed as well as 
the tools and equipment that were 
required to produce them. 


Then came the building of an or- 
ganization—the gathering together 
of thousands of men and women, 
strangers to each other — unskilled 
in the work they 
were about to do— 
yet eager for the 
tasks at hand. 

Training—intensive 
training—was the 
order of the day, 
training in the 
handling of ma- 
chines and tools, 


Bell Airacobras Respond to Dawn Alarm 


TRUMPETS 


training that would form the habits 
and customs of a new-born industry. 


How well this job has been done is 
indicated by the rising and fighting 
power of Airacobra Squadrons in 
our fighting forces and from the 
high praise that comes back from 
fighting fronts. © Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, New York. 


‘arm obras for wUdory — 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


BEL 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 











fancy Lab. Exams 
‘Pon’t Prove You'll 
Be Pilot, Stanton Says 


: ing that qualities essential 
a pilots “cannot be tested in 
cory,” Charles I. Stanton, 
Administrator, in an address 
before the Aero Medical Association 
at Indianapolis Sept. 4, expressed 
' doubts about the validity of 
Mabiective tests” for candidate flyers. 
obvious physical and mental 
have been eliminated, the 
should learn by piloting, he 












“The human personality,” he con- 

“an elaborate complex of 
erable mental and emotional 
ents, can never be unerringly 
by a psychologic test or 
of tests. Such tests may give 
certain amount of positive in- 
formation at times and usually pro- 
vide valuable ‘leads’ and clues. But 
it is highly dangerous to rely com- 
pletely upon any such tests in de- 
termining whether a_ prospective 
airman should be accepted or re- 
jected,” he emphasized. “These 
tests should be used as a wise phy- 
sician uses laboratory tests to cor- 


ss other evidence.” 


i cssee Bureau 
Opens Women’s Class 












: 
'A school to train women as 
und and flight instructors has 
pen established by W. Percy Mc- 
Donald, Chairman of the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics, at Nashville. 
If results of the course show women 
capable of these capacities, many 
men can be released for more ad- 
vanced levels in the AAF training 
program. 

Ten women will be selected from 
Tennessee applicants, who must be 
licensed pilots. Training “will con- 
sist of ground school instruction, 
physical instruction, first aid, engine 
and airplane overhaul, and flight in- 
struction.” 

McDonald reports a_ satisfactory 
number of women have already ap- 
plied for the 12 weeks course, re- 
sults of which will be made avail- 
able to all aviation schools. 


Civil Briefs 


Air Training Corps of America ap- 
points Earle L. Townsend as repre- 
sentative in Connecticut, with head- 
quarters in Hartford. Townsend will 
further ATCA’s national program 
which expects to train 2,000,000 high 
school students in aerodynamics, air 
navigation, engine design and struc- 

ture, as well as in safety and com- 

munications, by 1944. 

“Current Aviation,” a new weekly 
} “aviation text’ for high school stu- 

dents, begins Sept. 18, published by 

American Education Press, Columbus, 

O. The paper will attempt to cover 

all phases of aviation. Subscription 

is 35c per semester, 

Civil Air Patrol planes now speed 
transport of key men and equipment 
in York, where the Pennsylvania wing, 
which pioneered the first courier sta- 
tion, leads with the first city-wide 

; ‘Setvice to war industries. Five planes 
| and pilots started this service, and 
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c immediately developed. York 
has no major airline connection. 

A New Insurance Plan for the Civil 

Air Patrol] missions has gone into ef- 








Summary of Recent Legislation 


P. L. 421—Price Control Act. Approved Jan. 29. 

P. L. 422—Fourth Supplemental Appropriation, carries a $12,535,872,474 appropria- 
tion for aircraft and aircraft ordnance. Approved Jan. 29. 

P. L. 441—Navy Dept. Appropriation, allocates $5,844,281,470 to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Approved Feb. 7. 

P. L. 450—Provides overtime compensation for certain employes of NACA. Ap- 
proved Feb. 10. 

P. L. 455—Provides for temporary promotion in the Army Air Forces. Approved 
Feb. 16. 

P. L. 474—Fifth Supplemental Appropriation, allocates $167,440,000 to the Army 
Air Forces. Approved Mar. 5. 

P. L. 495—Post Office Appropriation, allocates $24,588,115 for domestic air mail 
and $16,055,979 for foreign air mail. Approved Mar. 10. 

P. L. 506—War Damage Corp. Act. Approved Mar. 27. 

P. L. 307—Second War Powers Act. Approved Mar. 27. 

P. L. 514—Authorizes acquisition of lands at Lakehurst, N. J., for the naval air 
station. Approved Apr. 6. 

P. L. 528—Sixth Supplemental Appropriation, allocates $8,515,861.251 to the Army 
Air Forces; $464,827,500 to the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics; $3,500,000 to NACA; 
$2,292,720 to the CAA. Approved Apr. 28. 

P. L. 531—Authorizes $168,780,000 for Naval heavier-than-air craft shore facilities 
and $25,000,000 for Naval lighter-than-air craft shore facilities. Approved 
Apr. 28. 

P. L. 535—Increases permissible monthly flying hours for airline pilots from 85 


to 100. Approved Apr. 29. 

P. L. 567—Authorizes aviation flight rations for enlisted men, officers and civilian 
employes of the Navy and Marine Corps. Approved June 5. 

P. L. 570—Establishes the designation of Naval aviation pilot (airship). 
June 5. 

P. L. 571—Grants cadets of the U. S. Military Academy undergoing flight training 
the same pay, allowances and insurance as provided Army aviation cadets. 
Approved June 5. 

P. L. 580—Contains sundry matters pertaining to the War Dept., suspending all 
provisions of law limiting the strength of any branch of the Army, including 
the Air Forces. 5 


Approved 


Approved June 5. 
P. L. 592—Authorizes an increase of $5,000,000,000 in RFC allowable indebtedness. 
Approved June 5. 


P. L. 603—Establishes the Smaller War Plants Corp. Approved June 11. 

P. L. 609—Extends the time limit on an Act preventing the publication of inven- 
tions in the interest of national defense. Approved June 16. 

P. L. 612—Raises the authorized lighter-than-air craft strength of the Navy from 
48 to 200. Approved June 16. 

P. L. 616—Appropriates a supplemental $9,500,000 for training of defense workers. 
Approved June 19. 

P. L. 625—Provides allowances for dependents of men in the armed services and 
contains provision for draft exemption of married men. Approved June 23. 

P. L. 626—Seventh Supplemental Appropriation, increases the aircraft plane con- 
tract authorization of the Navy by $150,000,000. Approved June 23. 

P. L. 630@—Independent Offices Appropriation, carries an allocation of $19,089,328 
for NACA. Approved June 27. 

P. L. 644—Commerce Dept. Appropriation, carries a $269,032,600 allocation for CAA, 
and $1,243,500 for CAB. Approved June 2. 

P. L. 645—Interior Dept. Appropriation, provides for the transfer of $4,000,000 for 
development of helium facilities to the Navy Dept. Approved July 2. 

P. L. 646—Increases by $110,000,000 the defense highway authorization for building 
access roads to military establishments and war plants. Approved July 2. 

P. L. 647—Federal Security Appropriation, provides $195,874,000 for training defense 
workers. Approved July 2. 

P. L. 648—Second Deficiency Appropriation, carries air mail allocations of $174,- 
000 for 1941 and $944,000 for 1942. Approved July 2. 

P. L. 649—War Dept. Appropriation, carries $11,316,898,910 for the Air Forces. 
Approved July 2. 

P. L. 651—WPA Appropriation, carries $20,000,000 for construction of airports. 
Approved July 2. 

P. L. 658—Creates the new designation of “flight officer” in the Army Air Forces. 
Approved July 8. 

P. L. 666—Authorizes a 500,000 tonnage increase in aircraft carriers. Approved 
July 9. 

P. L. 674—Agriculture Dept. Appropriation, carries $50,000 for development of turf 


grass for landing fields and $1,202,629 for forest products research and surveys. 
Approved July 22. 


P. L. 677—Authorizes CAA to train aviation mechanics and technicians, as well 
as pilots. Approved July 24. 
P. L. 678—First Supplemental Appropriation, carries $41,622,625 for the CAA; 


$5,000,000 for the flight strip program; $500,000 for the Board of Investigation 
and Research—Transportation; $250,000 for the aviation program of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Approved July 25. 

P. L. 628—Establishes the commissioned warrant grade of chief aerographer and 
the warrant grade of aerographer in the Navy. Approved July 28. 

P. L. 698—Provides for the enlistment instead of appointment of aviation cadets 
in the Navy and consolidates all provisions of law relating to naval aviation 
cadets. Approved Aug. 4. 

P. L. 700—Naval Outpost bill, 
Approved Aug. 6. 


authorizes $339,490,000 for aviation shore facilities. 





fect. New coverage will be paid for New Air Raid Siren: Virtually every 
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on an hourly basis for the time the 
plane is actually in flight. Rate on 
liability insurance is now 10c per air- 
plane hour, for courier and miscel- 
laneous service. On coastal patrol, the 
underwriters are absorbing this amount 
by the rates paid on other types of 
imsurance. As before, the liability 
coverage is $50,000 /$100,000 for public 
and passenger liability and $50,000 for 
property damage, 


airport in the country will soon have 
as standard equipment, a newly okayed 
five-pound “V-horn” as an air raid 
warning device, OCD officials revealed. 
Following numerous tests by OCD and 
the Bureau of Standards, including 
those at Bolling Field and Washington 
airport, where the siren was heard 
above airplane motors, OCD chose the 
new “Signalphone.” 


GENERAL—— 








CAP Mission: Two Civil Air 


Patrol pilots are shown loading an 
Aeronca with munitions samples 
for transportation to an Army 
proving ground. Immediately after 
shells have been “heat treated" 
at a nearby munitions plant, the 
samples, still hot, are rushed to 
the airport and flown to the prov- 
ing ground, over 100 miles dis- 
tant. At the proving ground the 
samples are proof fired and re- 
sults transmitted to the munitions 
plant, effecting a considerable 
saving in time. 
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+z In keeping with 
the traditions of Southern 
California, the BILTMORE HOTEL 
_ ... largest and finest 
‘@ in Western America, 
invites you to enjoy 
its gay, festive, glam- 
orous atmosphere to 
the fullest. 


Dine and dance in the World- 
Famous ‘Supper Club of the 
Stars’... The BILTMORE BOWL. 


Luncheon in The 
RENDEZVOUS, 
the popular Bilt- 
more ‘Night Club 
in the Afternoon’ 
Visit the beautiful 
Biltmore COFFEE SHOP 
.the world’s largest, most 
modernly equipped. 
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BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
a 
1500 ROOMS + Singles $4 to $8 
Doubles $6.50 to $10 
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F ortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


gently directed to the heart of Germany’s military might—the 
sources of supply—can do more than all of the land second 
fronts in the world. If we wait too long, Germany will have had 
time to prepare. Now is the time for concentrated and concerted 
action. 

Of what value to Germany are the victories five hundred and 
a thousand miles from her home base, if the home base is 
destroyed or crippled. How much of Germany’s industrial and 
transportation resources would have to be put out of action is 
difficult to estimate, but perhaps twenty-five per cent would be 
sufficient to turn the tide of the war. Internal disruption of sup- 
ply lines and supply sources will do more to end the war at this 
stage than ten costly land endeavors. 

There is too much diffusion of effort right now. Under heavy 
pressure from all parts of the world for men and equipment and 
planes, Washington is faced with baffling decisions. But in the 
long run, it is Germany that must be knocked out and she should 
be put out of the way first. 

A traditional second front in Europe will be a costly venture. 
Airpower can do the job expeditiously with minimum loss of 


lives. England provides the closest base we have to any of the . 


Axis powers.‘ We should use it. Let’s concentrate on the one 
major objective while the time is ripe. 


Some Is and Some Ain’t 


E’RE FOR calling an armistice on the word “blast” in 
newspaper headlines. To the copyreader apparently every 
RAF raid over Germany “blasts” cities, industrial areas, and 
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targets, whether the raid consist of six planes or a thousayjj 
The net result is a misleading picture to the layman who my 
visualize whole areas being blown to bits every night where 

most RAF raids are certainly not on any such devastating sca} 
In any event, the word “blast” is the most over-worked wo, 
on the news pages today and this is no time for false optimig, 
Heavy words should be used only for heavy attacks. 


Across the Border 


HE AIRPLANE which recognizes no barriers except tho 

created by man, is making new important commercial strides 
even in war. American Airlines has opened up its new war-tim 
service to Mexico City providing another link with Lati, 
America. 

The reception shown to American Airlines by the Mexican 
Government would have gratified all those who want expansion 
of air services to all parts of the globe. No greater tribute ty 
amicable neighborly relations could be shown than was dem. 
onstrated in the Mexican capital. Those who believe air trans. 
portation is a vital war necessity would have had their beliefs 
strengthened by the launching of this new service. 


Certainly as far as our western hemisphere relations are con- 
cerned, adequate airline service is a war-time necessity. | 
strengthens hemispheric relations in a way not possible by mere 
gestures of commerce and friendship. An added feature of the 
new service is the first airway system in Mexico, it being installed 
by American at its own expense between the border and Mexico 
City, an airway long ago needed. Airports also built by Amer- 
ican are being completed. These facilities will prove to be val- 
uable not only during the war but after the war when air travel 
between the two countries should reach new heights. 


Clear the Decks 


T LONG last the Civil Aeronautics Board seems inclined to 


























well j 


clear the decks of pending rate cases and new route hearings ¥ °°." 

At least it has enunciated a policy and has been showing more} a voi 

action in disposing of rate cases than heretofore. The Panagra poy 

rate decision also revealed a more intelligent and constructive} éresh 

attitude toward what the Board had called “excess profits,” gs 
although we are not sure that the Board is going to replace the 
former retroactive recapture attitude with a helpful substitute. 

Perhaps the American Airlines decision which is due soon will] apc: 

give a clearer clue to the Board’s long-range policies in this} Lt. 

regard. ey 

The reasons for clearing the decks is obvious. Post-war prob-} 4% 

° . This 

lems arise long before the war is actually over. The need off pera: 

action and clear thinking is paramount. There is no excuse for] sine « 

the long delays in reaching many of the rate decisions and the} “" 

industry has a right to know where it stands with regard to route} and o 

applications. Mr. L. Welch Pogue has accomplished a great deal} *¢' 

as chairman, and we hope he continues to step up the Board's} pecuii 

} they | 

pace. | The 
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Baker Resigns CAB Post | Ph. 

President Roosevelt has accepted the resignation of George P. | | _* 

Baker as a member and vice chairman of the Civil Aeronautics of 

Board. Baker, who had been temporarily assigned by the Board Inc. 

to the Office of the Quartermaster General as chief of the Require- “A 

ments Division, will devote his full time to that position. P Rn 

In accepting the resignation with “regret,” the President said: Califc 

“The advancement of civil aviation during your period of service series 

with the Civil Aeronautics Board has been outstanding. The way staff 

in which this private industry has .been helpful in the war effort romp 

is a worthwhile testimonial to you and others associated in the work. The 

The White House has not indicated when Baker’s successor will nized 

be named. exper 
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THE COMING BATTLE OF GERMANY, 
by William B. Ziff; 280 pp.; Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City; $2.50. 

If Bill Ziff were directing the war for 
the Allies, he would stop thinking in 




















& number of books already available 


opt terms of a 10,000,000-man Army and 
would concentrate on bombing Germany 
al Strides} to defeat. He would build up an Army 
War-time of 2,000,000 specialists, stress all-out pro- 
duction of bigger and better airplanes, 
th Latin and hit the Axis at the only single place 
that counts—Nazi industry. It is easy 
to agree with Ziff in these thoughts, and 
Mexi Ziff is to be thanked for putting another 
x enlightening book on airpower into the 
p . 
J hands of the layman. ; 
ribute When the publisher fae and 
, r magazines is_ stickin o air 
as dem- ., and in relating what has hap- 
ir trans-§ pened in the air war to date, he is 
j reading. He is also convincing, 
. beliefs essay when he describes the job to 
be done and how little we prepared for 
ar that job. When he gets into other fields, 
re CON-§ 16 is on the weak side, for aviation, and 
Sity. It} not world politics and world economics 
by mere} ‘5 his strong forte. The book shows evi- 
dence of being hastily written and re- 
e of the} paired as the news developed, hence it 
rambles in spots, but that is not a 
installed major criticism. It’s better to have the 
Mexico book in 1942 when it can do some good 
> Amer-j than in 1944 when education is too late. 
b There are a number of inaccuracies, 
e val- mostly of minor character, such as at- 
r travel] tributing the Republic P-47 to Curtiss. 
On the whole this is a good book and 
easy to read. It differs from de Seversky 
in that the picture is broader and not 
so weighted down by minute academic 
polemics. The criticism of Washington 
is potent but not overdone; certainly 
everything Ziff says in this regard is 
lined tol well justified. On Ziff’s contention that 
earin: the real battle before us is the defeat 
gs. of Germany by air, one wishes he had 
ig morej a voice in the higher councils in the 
anagra national capital. The book is not a 
. great historic contribution, but it is 
ructive§ fresh and timely as yesterday morning’s 
rofits “— newspaper, informative, and definitely 
an the on the main track.—W. W. P. 
stitute. bd 
on will AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE, by 
in this} Lt. James H. Suddeth, formerly main- 
tenance engineer, Eastern Air Lines, 

Inc.; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th 
P prob- Ave., New York, N. Y.; 370 pp.; $2.75. 
eed of This text covers the construction and 
€€G OL} operating principles of the aircraft en- 
ise for] gine and its accessories, as well as main- 
nd the tenance. It is the author’s belief that 

with a basic knowledge of construction 

) route} and operating principles, the reader will 

3t deal} §md himseif in an infinitely better posi- 

» | ton to cope with the individual and 

soard’s Peculiar problems of maintenance as 
they present themselves. 

The text is well illustrated with dia- 

grams and photographs. 
om 
AIRPLANE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

AND DESIGN, by Ernest E. Sechler, 

Ph. D., and Louis G. Dunn, Ph. D., as- 
Pp sociate and assistant professor re- 
Fin spectively, at the California Institute 
tics of Technology; John Wiley and Sons, 
ard Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
ire- 400 pp.; $4.00. 

This text is one of the GALCIT— 
sid: Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory, 
AG: | California Institute of Technology— 
vice | Series, based on lectures given by the 
way | Staff of Cal Tech to a large number of 
fort non-aeronautical engineers in coopera- 
-k.” tion with Lockheed’s expansion program. 
ill The authors present most of the recog- 
7 nized aircraft design criteria and include 

experimental evidence as to the exact- 
Pe of these criteria. In the belief that 
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treat of the standard structural problems, 
this text is largely made up of contro- 
versial material with the hope that it 
will inspire research men to fill the gaps 
in present knowledge. 

Cooperating with the authors were 
the Materiel Division of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the NACA, and a large 
number of aircraft manufacturers. 


AMERICAN STANDARD DEFINITIONS 
OF ELECTRICAL TERMS, sponsored 
by American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and approved by American 
Standards Association and Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association; 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, 33 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y.; 
311 pp.; $1.00. 

For the first time, in this volume 
definitions of the important terms com- 
mon to all branches of electrical engi- 
neering, as well as definitions specifically 
related to each of the various branches 
have been assembled. The compilation 
should prove a great aid to men en- 
gaged in electrical engineering. 

Over 300 experts have contributed to 
the work over a 14-year period. 


TECHNIQUE OF PLYWOOD, by Charles 
B. Norris; I. F. Laucks, Inc., 911 West- 
ern Ave., Seattle, Wash; 250 pp. 
This publication is a valuable con- 

tribution on the use of plywood in air- 

craft, as well as in building and other 
constructions. Tables contained are 
original engineering computations for 
determining factors of safety and per- 
formance in the use of all types of 
plywood. A chapter on gluing is of 
particular significance in view of the 
important applications which industry 
has made of this craft in recent months. 

Sections deal with the strength, de- 
formation and elastic stability of ply- 
wood sheets; elastic theory of wood and 
plywood; manufacture of plywood; 
warpage of plywood; bending, mould- 
ing and embossing of plywood. 


PLASTICS, by J. H. DuBois, B.S., Plastics 
Department General Electric Co.; 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Iu.; 280 pp. 


Written in text book form simply and 
clearly, this volume offers detailed physi- 
cal and chemical data on all the plastics, 
where to use them, how to mold them, 


.the appropriate finishes, etc. 


Its value as a text in a field of rapid 
technical expansion is unquestionable. 
It may also be used as a design hand- 
book for engineers whose work brings 
them up against plastic applications but 
whose time does not permit detailed 
study of the complicated chemical back- 
ground behind the several classes of syn- 
thetics. 

While it assumes some technical and/or 
practical knowledge of the field, the in- 
terested layman would find much to 
hold his attention.—E. J. F. 


LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ARC WELD- 
ING, Excerpts from the complete text 
book PRACTICAL ARC WELDING; 
Hobart Trade School, Inc., Box EW-82, 
Troy, Ohio; 185 pp.; $0.75. 

Excerpts from the Operator Training 
Section of a virtual home study course 
in arc welding make up the text of this 
heavy paper-bound manual. 

Strictly a “study” book, it contains 
exercises and appropriate quizzes on 
such points as: common joints with bare 
electrodes, pipe welding; welding cast 
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iron, welding light gage steel, starting 
and manipulating the arc, etc. 

The manual appears to have a specific 
value to the man or woman who wishes 
to make are welding his trade. Self- 
application to the text should be profit- 
able.—E. J. F. 


CARE AND OPERATION OF A LATHE; 
Shalton Machine Co., Inc., Chicago, 
IU.; $0.50, 103 pp. 

This paper-bound volume is a manual 
for the beginning lathe operator. By 
giving him a history of the lathe, an 
understanding of its parts and their 
function, the care of the machine, etc., 
the book should heighten the learner's 
interest and reduce his learning time. 

Covering all the basic points of work 
holding, setup, and lathe operation, plus 
the above, the manual highlights in de- 


tail such special techniques as _ tool 
grinding.—E. J. F. 
ss 
@bituary 
rca 


Earl A. Hecker 


Earl A. Hecker, 56, TWA’s ex- 
press and air mail manager, and 
veteran rail and air express author- 
ity, died suddenly in Research Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, on Sept. 1. 

Mr. Hecker had been associated 
with the express business since 1907 
when he entered the service of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. at Jamestown, 
N. Y., as a driver. He advanced 
through the ranks and in 1932 be- 
came superintendent of organiza- 


tion for Railway Express Agency. 
In March, 1936, he joined TWA in 
Kansas City as western division 
manager of General Air Express 
and a few months later was elevated 
to general manager of that agency. 
He became express manager of 
TWA in September, 1937, and later 
assumed supervision of air mail 
activities as well. 


Capt. Carthy 


Capt. William Henry Carthy, who 
served in France in the first World 
War as an expert in the handling of 
balloons and other lighter-than-air 
craft, died in New York Aug. 25, 
at the age of 50. On returning from 
the war he taught for a time at the 
school of balloonists at Lee Hall, 
Va., and organized and was the first 
president of the Balloon Officers As- 
sociation of the World War. 


Charles Conrad 


Charles B. Conrad, 24, ticket agent 
for American Airlines, Inc., Mem- 
phis, died Aug. 27 of an accidental 
gunshot wound in the stomach re- 
ceived Aug. 21. Reports state that 
Conrad and E. N. Long, 35, were 
comparing guns in the ticket office at 
the Memphis airport and Long’s gun 
went off when he demonstrated a 


quick draw. 
25 









































—EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Flying Work Horses Must Shed Weig 


Future Airlines Will be Operating on 24-Hour 
Clock, With Every Ounce Needed for Payload 


By E. J. Fotry 


HE day when an airplane is something to awe-inspire the 


public is about over. 


From here on in, the air transport 


aircraft assumes the role of a high-speed work horse—a real 
transportation vehicle of the air. 


We must streamline our thinking 
and our work in recognition of this 
fact. The manufacturer’s weight 
control engineers must develop 
further a trend of thought that has 
been evident to a greater or lesser 
degree in their work in the past. 
They must remember that the air- 
craft proper is that one half of the 
weight empty which they control. 
It is made up of those details, sub- 
assemblies, assemblies and compon- 
ents that are conceived and fabri- 
cated by the same company that 
pays their salaries. 

These components make up that 
part of transport aircraft on which 
the manufacturer’s reputation de- 
pends. In short, complaints or com- 
pliments that Lockheed, Douglas, 
Boeing, Sikorsky and the rest re- 
ceive are directed to that half of 
the weight empty—the airplane 
proper. 

Air transport operation builds an 
impressive service record on any 
type of aircraft. Ten hours a day 
highlights the bracket that cracks, 
the steel bolt that chafes the alum- 
inum alloy ,bell crank, the wood 
molding that splits at every in- 
stallation, etc. 

Now we're moving to an era that 
promises a greater utilization of 
aircraft. Planes will have bigger 
jobs to do and with the day’s length 
fixed at 24 hours, that means less 
time between jobs. 

inimizing service time demands 
a dual contribution if ultimate suc- 
cess is to be attained. The opera- 
tor must cut corners without les- 
sening in the least his appropriately 
high standards of safety and work- 
manship. He must adapt mass pro- 
duction techniques and equipment 
to aircraft maintenance in so far as 
is possible. Here is the operator’s 
half of the job. 

On the other hand, the manufac- 
turer must, in realizing his respon- 
sibility, engineer his product to 
offer the best possible maintenance 
features. A working airplane must 
be the net result. A simple air- 
craft proper, ruggedly constructed, 
will contribute much to our work 
horse. 

The weight control engineer as- 
sumes a more important, even if 
somewhat changed, role in the new 
scheme of things. He must sharpen 
his concept of maintenance and 
service life as a. design criterion. 
He will have to recognize that de- 
sign loads and service loads may 
agree in amplitude and even direc- 
tion, but the elements of frequency 
and vibration are the killing vari- 
ables. 

Surely the bracket which cracked 
would carry four or five of the 
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accessory for which it was designed. 
Light gage metal, generously holed, 
it was designed as light as possible 
to carry the load with ample safety 
factor. But sitting there dancing 
from engine vibration hour after 
hour, it failed. It might well have 
been a failure from design to a 
load without enough thought to 
service. 

There was no need for worry 
about the steel bolt and aluminum 
alloy bell crank combination. Bear- 
ing and shear checked okay. Why 
then add the weight of a steel bush- 
ing in the bell crank? Because 
the omission of it means a main- 
tenance headache in the bell crank 
wear from service rubbing. This 
is something that does not show up 
in the form of shear or bearing. 

The molding was decorative, car- 
ried no load, so it was made light 
—from wood. Each time _ wall 
paneling was changed, the molding 
had to be removed and reinstalled. 
It was light but not serviceable, it 
split damnably often; a substitute 
of equal weight but better service 
characteristics might have been 
found. It was not—so we had a 
detail light in weight, heavy in 
service cost. The net economy? 
Questionable. 


Abuse is Factor 


Abuse, inevitable in a working 
vehicle, is another factor that 
doesn’t care about design loads, 
close figuring in formulae, etc. This 
factor will become more and more 
troublesome as volumes carried by 
the air transport operators increase. 

The bracket may have been in- 


advertently kicked by a dozen 
pilots, scratched by .a mechanic 
making _a hasty check. Little 


abuses, accidental and unavoidable, 
but cumulative and costly to the 
operator. 

Payload still is the life blood of 
the air transport operator. We want 
as much payload as we can get in 
every aircraft. But maintenance 
considerations might well dictate 
more secondary design from a 
weight standpoint than they have 
in the past. 

The dollar value of a pound to 
the operator is difficult to determine. 
The assumptions and considerations 
ordinarily applied in such a com- 
putation are comprehensive but in- 
validated if service inadequacy in 
design costs hours or days in main- 
tenance when not a single pound of 
payload, let alone the one saved, 
can be carried. 

Pounds saved and the dollar value 
of same are directly connected in 





.metal 


net worth to the general utility of 
the saving. If we save a pound by 
riveting instead of bolting or by 
spot welding instead of riveting, 
let’s be sure that if the rivets work 
loose we can replace them with 


rivets and if the welds break under | 


moving regularly applied loads we 
can reweld. 

The operator may have to steel- 
bush aluminum alloy parts for the 
sake of wear, reinforce or even 
shock-mount a bracket to stand 
vibration, replace rivets with bolts 
and spot welds with rivets because 
after assembly these processes were 
impractical from an _ accessibility 
standpoint. 

When such replacements become 
cumulative over a period of air- 
craft operation the operator is los- 
ing money rapidly. The payload 
vs. time curve takes on a down- 
ward slope over and above that 
resulting from equipment require- 
ments, incidental service vickup, 
etc. As a result of insufficient atten- 


tion to service experience as a 
design factor, the manufacturer 
may be unconsciously misrepre- 


senting the payload characteristics 
of the aircraft at the time of sale. 

Weight saving is nullified if it is 
vulnerable to failure in service with 
attendant offsetting reinforcement. 
Weight saving must not be a tran- 
sient factor. If it is to be of use 
to the operator, it must survive in 
near entirety for the service life of 
the craft. 

Enough payload is 
through governmental, passenger 
and flight crew requirements. We 
can’t afford to see more thrown 
away. 

Functional design 
most appropriate expression for 
what we should achieve. When 
we're dreaming up the details of a 
transport model, it would be advis- 
able for us, all engineering branches 
as well as weight control, to draw 


already lost 


may be 








New Gun: To protect against 
deformation when spot 
welding brackets or clips to light 
gauge alloy steels, light welding 
pressures are required. Close-up 
shows such a gun introduced by 


Progressive Welder Company, 
3050 E. Outer Drive, Detroit, 
Mich. 






















upon the wealth of air t 
experience. 

The function of our design ig 
carriage, uninterrupted, of p 
ers, mail and freight. If our pred. 
uct is to make money for the 
it must do the job. “Doing & 
job” means carrying every 
that we possibly can every 
that we can, every minute that 
can. But the key word is ‘ 
ing.” If we give the operator 
extra ten pounds of payload, ig 
be sure that there are no strings 
Five pounds clear is better 
ten pounds with a proviso. i 
to the ultimate function of 
vehicle. To paraphrase, be sup 
the operator “gets there-first-wj 
the most.” 

The functional design of an @ 
transport aircraft may cost the 
manufacturer some weight and thd 
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operator some payload from thai 

half of the weight empty which thd foyr w 

manufacturer makes and _hened 

controls. purpos' 
This is an undesirable trend Appar 

How shall we correct it? ’ 
The Society of Aeronautica minute 


Weight Engineers with “Doc” Wat. 
son of Fleetwing, Mike Hackney 
Lockheed and John Ayers are on 





the right track toward this solu- 
tion. 
Raise Weight Empty Late 
The logical way—their way—i W: 
to raise the percentage of the weight 
empty controlled by the aircraf} a , 
manufacturer, not by having the water 
manufacturer make any greater? 
part of the aircraft, but by educat-| *¥° 
ing, impressing and forcing the sup} *PP@t@! 
pliers of purchased parts (the bal4 Techni 
ance of the weight empty) to re4 South 
duce their weights and hence thei¥ The 
percentage. Hydrov 
It's almost pathetic to see an air gone | 
craft manufacturer maintaining ¢ taminat 
staff of fifty to a hundred weight t 
control engineers at a six digit cost 90 gall 


per year and then see him going 
into the market to purchase such 
evident necessities as engines, pro- 
pellers, valves, electric motors, 
emergency equipment and radic 
gear to which was given not one- 
tenth the weight consideration de-] 
voted to his part of the design. 

The education of these “acces- 
sory” suppliers to maximum weight 
consciousness should assist materi- 
ally in overall weight reduction} 
It should give us a sizeable cushion} 
to absorb all and more of the weight 
addition we find necessary in our 
functional design. 

Opposing the dollar value of the 








pound saved, we must also think} The 
of the ultimate measure of operat-| high-p 
ing effectiveness—ton miles flown by as 


per unit time. Neither of these | the St 
criteria has any significance unless § ump 


we fly. Design for service. The; ; 
weight cost that may result we feel provide 
sure can more than be absorbed| fightin; 
by “accessory” weight savings to throug! 
be gained through education. Alert-| pound 
ness to weight and its significance} The 
must be as much a part of the! whee] 


creed of the “accessory” manufac-| 50 feet 


turers as it is of the airframe manu- feet o! 
facturer. gives | 
P radius 
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Kidde's Fire Truck: Built on a Marmon-Harrington chassis with a 
four wheel drive and powered with a Ford V-8 engine, a new all- 
” purpose fire truck has been produced by Walter Kidde and Company. 
Apparatus includes ten 100-lb. cylinders of CO,, a 200-gallon per 
minute water pump, a self-contained 250 gallon water tank, foam gen- 
erator, and twelve 50-lb. pails of foam powder. 





Latest Trailer-Type 
Water Purifier Ready 


> weight 
a A self-contained trailer-type 


water purification unit that can 
serve as emergency fire fighting 
apparatus has been developed by 
Technicraft Engineering Co., 5610 
South Soto St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The unit designated as Sterozone 
Hydrovan, sketched here, uses 
ozone to burn bacteria out of con- 
taminated water within a few min- 
utes. Capacity for purification is 
2% gallons per minute. 
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The Hydrovan is turned into +a 
high-pressure fire fighting engine 
by a simple clutch which cuts out 
the Sterozone unit and engages a 
pump. The enclosed gas engine 
provides power for both units. Fire 

ting water may be delivered 
through the 215” hose at a 200- 


Alert-} pound pressure and 200 g.p.m. rate. 


The unit is mounted on a two- 


f the! wheel trailer and i i i 
, is equipped with 
ufac-| 50 feet of 414” suction hose and 400 


lanu- 


feet of 21” pressure hose. This 


tadius of action as a fire fighter. 


Prati nearly 500 feet as effective 
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G.E. Announces New 
Ballasts for Lighting 


Three new ballasts have been de- 
veloped by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, for fluorescent lighting 
in aircraft. They claim the features 
of compactness, light weight and 
efficient operation at any altitude 
where suitable ventilation is pro- 
vided. 

The first is a combination ballast 
and transformer for instrument 
lighting. It will handle four 4- 
watt Mazda F lamps and provides 
a 3-volt 10-amp power supply for 
rim lights from a 400-cycle 110- 
volt supply. 

The second is an enclosed, high- 
power-factor ballast specially de- 
signed for fluorescent cabin light- 
ing. The above 95% power factor 
available in these units permits 
weight reduction in the wiring re- 
quired. Three types of this ballast: 
operate single 15 watt; operate 
single 20 watt, and operate two 
30-watts. Third unit requires 400- 
cycle, 203-volt, 3-phase generator 
supply. 

The third is a core and coil for 
use in limited mounting spaces. The 
ballast weighs only 4% ounces and 
is 21%” x 1%” x 1%”. Two types 
take one 15-watt and one 20-watt 
lamp, respectively. 


Lucite Rods Aid TWA 


Piping light from navigation lights 
on the wing underside to the top- 
side, small lightweight rods of 
duPont’s Lucite serve a dual pur- 
pose on TWA’s transports. 

Besides providing positive indica- 
tion of the functioning of the navi- 
gation lights, they establish the 
wing tip position, thus aiding the 
pilot in night time maneuvering. 


——EQUIPMENT NEW S—— 



















What is an Im 


—Aaet Actuator? 


T is an odd paradox that the violence of a crash landing 

. and that violence alone . . . brings into action a de- 

vice to help save the plane from destruction. The device is 
known as an Impact Actuator. We uce it to extinguish fires. 








Consider the delicacy of the problem! The device must 
act automatically in the spli Seconds which separate safety 
from disaster. Thus it must release fire extinguishers at the 
exact instant of impact. Yet it is imperative that the Kidde 
Impact Actuator possess the sensitivity to distinguish be- 
tween an actual crash and normal operating shocks, vibra- 
tions, and hard landings. Moreover, the Actuator must 
function in a number of directions of impact! 
















Newly developed, the Kidde Impact Actuator meets 
each of these difficult specifications. The force of a crash 
operates an electrical switch which releases the Kidde 
Airplane Extinguishing System, snuffs out flames instantly. 










Other uses of the Impact Actuator come to mind. It will 
shut off fuel lines, disconnect the plane’s electrical system. 
It will do other jobs which can be handled by a switch or 
a valve. 

















Have you a job for the Kidde Impact Actuator? ..a 
problem which it may solve? Write us. We'll try to help. 













Research and Development Department of 


















Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


939 WEST STREET, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Air Express Celebrates 15th Anniversary 


Airlines’ War 

Cargoes Set 

New Records 
By Ertc BRAMLEY 


EGULARLY scheduled air 
express service celebrated 
its 15th anniversary on Sept. 1. 


The anniversary came as the 
country’s airlines were hauling 
express loads undreamed of a 
year ago. Given a tremendous 
shot in the arm by the war, 
express business on most air- 
lines is running at least 100% 
over last year, according to a 
survey conducted by AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION. 


In addition to reporting record 
loads, airline expressmen point to 
increases in size and weight of ship- 
ments as probably the major trends. 
Only the size of doors and capacity 
of compartments limits shipments 
now, they say. 

It was on Sept. 1, 1927 that four 
pioneer airlines joined with the pre- 
decessor of Railway Express Agency 
to offer shippers a coast-to-coast 
air shipping service with branches 
extending to Los Angeles, Dallas 
and Ft. Worth. 

In the first full year of operation, 
about 17,000 shipments were car- 
ried. In the first six months of 
1942, more than 677,000 shipments 
weighing 4,390 tons were flown on 
regularly scheduled flights of the 19 
domestic airlines. 

Shipments increased yearly be- 
ginning in 1933 as rates were de- 
creased two-thirds and eventually 
speed was doubled. In 1927 a five 
pound package from Boston to San 
Francisco cost $15; today it costs 
$4.80. Transcontinental flights re- 
quired 33 hrs. flying time in 1927; 
today 15 to 17 hrs. is the schedule. 

Additionally, according to REA, 
frequency of plane departures and 
coordination of rail and air service 
have helped to increase volume. 
About 30% of all air express origi- 
nates at or is destined to an off-line 
point or moves part way by rail. 

Listed as “significant milestones” 
by REA are the following: August, 
1934, when international air express 
on the Pan American Airways sys- 
tem was linked to the domestic air 
express service; February, 1936, 
when eight domestic airlines joined 
the original air express organization; 
January, 1940, when non-stop pick- 
up and delivery service was inaug- 
urated by All American Aviation 
Inc., and June, 1942, when priori- 
ties were established for essential 
shipments. 

Shipments for the year 1941 totaled 
1,306,629, compared with 1,078,189 
in 1940, an increase of 21.2%. 

“Acceleration of the nation’s war 
production program has served to 
increase the weight of individual air 
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express shipments,” according to 


K. N. Merritt, REA’s general sales 
manager. “In June, 1941, average 
weight of shipments was 8.8 lbs.; 
in June, 1942, it was 15.2 lbs. . 

“The total weight of shipments 
handled in 1941 was 11,240,204 Ibs. 
compared with 7,699,772 lbs. in 1940, 
an increase of 46%. In the first half 
of this year 8,791,635 lbs. were hand- 
led, for an increase of 90.3% over 
the similar 1941 period. 

“The average air express charge 
in 1941 was $3.28; in the first half of 
this year it was $5.51.” 


AMERICAN AVIATION’S survey 
showed the following: 
United 


United Air Lines had a 191% gain 
in express in July. Since June 1, 
1940, the company’s express-mail- 
freight department has expanded 
from four employes into a 20-man 
organization, headed by C. P. Grad- 


dick. UAL’s net air express revenue 
for 1941 was $837,686.68. By June 
of this year, the company had al- 
ready netted revenue equal to the 
entire year of 1941. 

Biggest express points on United 
are, in order, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland and Seattle. Like rail 
movements, tonnage of air express is 
predominantly from east to west, 
and UAL has been studying the 
possibilities of adding to eastbound 
traffic to give better balance Com- 
modity studies are being made in 
this direction. 

The administrative staff of UAL’s 
EMF department includes Graddick, 
director; Russell LeBrock, general 
manager (on leave with the Army); 
Paul E. Burbank, development man- 
ager; Ellsworth L. Dare, business 
manager. The company has 10 EMF 
area offices. 


American 


American Airlines carried 4,525,- 
354 lbs. of express in the first six 
months of 1942, compared with 2,- 
198,261 in the similar 1941 period, 
a gain of 105.86%. Pound-miles flown 
were 2,264,246,920 compared with 1,- 
127,307,590, a 100.85% increase. 

These increases have forced the 
company to establish new regional 
express-mail-freight offices in Bos- 
ton and Dallas and to appoint an 
additional representative in Chicago. 
M. T. Stallter, express-mail-freight 
manager, is on leave of absence as 
a major in the Air Forces, serving 
as operations officer for the contract 
cargo division of the Air Transport 
Command. M. D. Miller is now man- 
ager of the department. Under him 
are superintendents of the follow- 





Don't Shoot, McDuff: United Air Lines says this picture shows 
a "typical shipment wy, of the 1927 variety, in air express’ 
first year. From the looks of the gun-toter, the package must have 


been important. 


If it was 1942, we'd say it was sugar, or maybe 


some rubber. 
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ing areas: eastern, western, 
ern, central, New York, New 
land and Chicago. 4 
“The trend in air express Servite 
during the past year has been an in. 
crease in the number of 
shipments pertaining to & 
war production program with ep 
responding problems in accom 
dating sizes and weights of 
ments which were not considered} 
designing present day aircraft” 
American states. “Constant seryige 
work is necessary with the 
and Navy, government agencies and 
war manufacturers in order that air 
express might fulfill its importay 


mission in the movement of ma 
terial.” 
TWA 
TWA reports that for the Pp 
months ended July 31, 1942, ey 


press originating at TWA stations 
totaled 3,418,615 Ibs., against ]- 
610,909 lbs. for the previous B 
months, an increase of 112%. The 
increase for the first six months of 
this year, compared with a similar 
1941 period, was 140.8%. 

V. P. Conroy, TWA’s vice pregi- 
dent-traffic, states that “93% of the 
air express TWA is moving hase 
direct relationship with the pm- 
duction of war materials . . . a 
cording to the most recent analygis 
by the company. 

“This analysis indicates 25% of 
the total express TWA is carrying 
travels on a class 4 priority, an ad- 9 
ditional 68% are war mission ship- 
ments and but 7% are miscellaneous 
shipments of commercial nature. Not 
only is the percentage of priority 
constantly growing, but the volume 
is likewise mounting rapidly.” 

E. A. Hecker, TWA’s express 
manager, died Sept. 1, and the com- 
pany has not announced his sue- 
cessor. Eastern, central and western 
region managers are also employed 
by TWA 


Eastern 


Eastern Air Lines reports that it 
carried 1,509,036 lbs. in the first six 
months of 1942, compared with 1- 
723,909 for the entire year of 1941. 
Pound-miles for the first half of this 
year were 1,092,510,917, compared 
with 1,260,106,015 for all of last year. 


“As for any noteworthy trends, I 
would say that the major one is 
its wider use by all forms of in- 
dustry,” according to E. E. Skinner, 
EAL air mail and express manager. 
“Another major trend, I think, is 
the increase in weight and size of 
shipments being handled. Small size 
packages weighing only a pound or 
two used to constitute our traffic. 
Now we get shipments of all weights 
and sizes and only the size of the 
cargo and cabin doors, and 
capacity of our compartments, pre- 
vents real big stuff from being car- 
ried.” 

Skinner is the only EAL employe 
devoting full time to express. Every- 
body in the field and city offices in- 
clude air express activities as part 


(Turn to page 40) 
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In these arteries 


flows life—or death! 


Free men are fighting for their lives all 
over the face of the globe today — in 
cities, countrysides, mountains, deserts, 
jungles and countless island outposts. 


Whether liberty is to live may finally 
be decided on some one climactic battle- 
field; but the power to win that last 
decisive battle must be built up now 
through control of the seas and the skies 
above them—the all-important means of 
establishing and maintaining communica- 
tion and supply lines. 

American Export Airlines, operating 
new long-range flying boats, is helping 
to cut the distance between the fighting 
free peoples of the world. 


American Export Lines, operating new, 
fast long-range cargo ships, is helping to 
speed the flow of war material in the 
sea lanes. 


American 
pxport Zz. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
KEEP ‘EM SAILING . . . KEEP ‘EM FLYING 








Makin buck Nerloe— 


6 make War The Kaot War 


DOCTOR HU SHIH 


What kind of future are we fighting for? Last month 


Pan American presented the answer of John Dewey, America’s great philosopher. 


Here Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States for many years—now returning 


to China—and one of the eminent scholars of our time, tells you what he sees— for tomorrow. 


CIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY have made the 
S world a physical unity. But man’s backward- 
ness in political thinking and planning has failed 
miserably to consolidate this physically unified 
world into a political and moral world-community. 

It is this same political backwardness that has 
permitted the present unprecedented catastrophe 
to befall entire humanity. 

We are in the midst of the greatest war in human 
history. And we are confident that the great forces 
for peace and freedom will eventually win. 

But it is not enough to win this war, Mankind 
must resolve to make this “the Last War.’’ Man- 
kind and its civilization cannot stand another war 
of this magnitude and deadliness. 

I firmly believe that if the people have the will 
to make this ‘“‘the Last War,” so shall it be! 

The Will to make this ‘the Last War’’ will create 
a powerful demand for the ending of international 
anarchy and for the establishment of a new World 
Order which, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, 
“will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries.” 


Mankind must demand a World Order which 
will afford to all nations, great or small, the Free- 
dom from Fear of Aggression—the most essential 
of the ‘Four Freedoms,” —without which the other 
three Freedoms can never be secure. 


We must demand, therefore, that the peace which 
will come after this war should at least provide 

(1) a legally organized world order in which international 
disputes are to be settled by orderly processes; 

(2) an internationally organized world police force for the 
effective maintenance of peace and enforcement of law 
and order; and 

(3) a judicious international control of the world’s strate- 
gic mineral resources for the dual purpose of insuring 
their equitable use for the economic well-being of 
mankind, and effectively preventing aggressive arm- 
ing of individual nations. 

All of us must learn the plain lesson of history 

that law and order and peace never mean the absence 

of force, but are always dependent upon organized force 
for effective enforcement. 

This shall be “the Last War” only if we can 
organize the world’s economic and military power 
to make recurrence of aggressive wars impossible. 


fh sh, FA ih 





S$ LONG AGO AS 1937, Dr. Hu Shih flew from Hankow, 
China, to Hongkong, where the Pan American Trans- 
Pacific Clippers took him to San Francisco, The journey 
lasted 7 days, but actual flying time from Hankow to 
San Francisco was only 80 hours. 

Steadily since that time, five years ago, aviation has made 
tremendous advances. Very soon after the war is over, it 
will be possible for the average American and his family to 
board a Clipper and spend their two weeks’ vacation in 
China . . . or Brazil, or Russia or Egypt, or any other 
distant part of the globe. 

Tomorrow's air transport will make that possible. Pan 
American Airways, which in 14 years and 120 million 


a 


miles of operation has already blazed air transport service 
to 68 foreign lands, confidently looks forward to placing 
superb global passenger and cargo service within reach 
of common man. 

This belief is based on technological research and equip- 
ment improvements constantly pursued by Pan American's 
veteran personnel. Its realization will be a signal contri- 
bution to Dr. Hu Shih’s better world. 

Today, of course, everything that Pan American can 
offer — experience and trained personnel, transport opera- 
tions and facilities—has been placed at the disposal of the 
governmental and military services of the United States— 
for the duration. 

Pan American World Airways System 


(2 HAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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CAB to Study Wartime Air Transport 
Needs; Sets Up Research Division 


Reveals Plans 
In Data Sent 
To Sen. George 


STUDY of war-time air 

transport needs, exclusive 
of military demands, will be 
undertaken by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which has re- 
vealed the formation of a re- 
search division to handle such 
studies and problems. 


The CAB explained its proposed 
study in a supplemental answer to 
Sen. Walter F. George (D. Ga.), 
who had requested information on 
what action the Board has taken 
in respect to air transport develop- 
ments since 1938, and for the future. 

As in the original response to Sen. 
George, submitted several months 
ago, the supplemental answer de- 
fended the Board’s past actions, 
claiming that under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act the Board has not had 
the power to build up a vast trans- 
port fleet exclusively for war pur- 
poses. 

The Board admitted that it failed 
to foresee the part air transport 
would play in the war, but added 
that all other government agencies 
—including the Army and the Navy 
—were guilty of the same failure. 

Revealing the proposed study, 
CAB said: “It is now obvious that 
long-range plans should be made 
which place appropriate emphasis 
upon the production of aircraft, the 
training of the technical and ex- 
pert personnel required to operate 
them, and the training of the or- 
ganization essential to perform the 
necessary air transport service by 
our nation in time of war but, of 
course, excluding any purely mili- 
tary air transport needs. 


Will Tell Congress 


“The Board plans to give careful 
consideration to these war-time air 
transport needs in the light of all 
relevant facts. After reaching its 
conclusion as to how this new, large 
and vital problem should be met 
in the future the Board will make 
that conclusion known to Congress 
for its consideration. No substantial 
production of aircraft, in addition to 
that which is programmed for some 
time in the future for the Army and 
Navy could be undertaken at the 
present time. It is nevertheless clear 
that any long-range program will 
require months and possibly years 
to become fully effective.” 

It is learned that CAB has not 
yet selected a director for its re- 
search division. 

In answer to a query from Sen. 
George as to what CAB anticipated 
in the way of need for expansion of 
transport equipment in the next 
three or four years, CAB said: 
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Sex and Sextant: The usually- 
conservative Pan American Air- 
ways public relations department 
has blossomed forth with this eye- 
catching photo of Miss Marion 
Small, 18-year-old stenographer 
who has completed the Army Air 
Forces celestial navigation course 
in the PAA navigation section 
"just to prove a girl could do it." 
Eye-catching Miss Small is shown 
here sighting a sextant. (After all, 
there had to be some reason for 
taking this picture!) 


“The need for expansion of air 
transport equipment for war pur- 
poses is at present virtually un- 
limited. As to the civil air transport 
aspect of the need, a very substan- 
tial number of aircraft in addition to 
those presently available could be 
utilized to advantage on both do- 
mestic and international routes. The 
availability of aircraft for civil air 
transportation will depend, however, 
upon the relative importance of in- 
creasing operations over those routes 
or of assigning such newly produced 
machines to the performance of un- 
certificated and unscheduled trans- 
port missions, geared directly to the 
war effort. Determination of such 
questions must depend upon the 
course taken by the war, and 
prophecy seems impracticable. 

“If one could assume that the war 
would not interfere with or impede 
the normal growth of civil air trans- 
portation, the extent of this growth 
in the succeeding four years could 
be predicted with reasonable con- 
fidence. For the 12 months ended 
Apr. 30, 1942, the total number of 
revenue passenger miles flown by 
domestic air carriers was slightly in 
excess of 1,500,000,000. 

“If to this figure we were to re- 
late the 40% rate of increase which 
passenger traffic has shown over 
the past three years, six billion 
revenue passenger miles on domes- 
tic airlines in 1946 would appear to 
be a conservative forecast. 


“Assuming, in addition, average 
annual operations of 400,000 miles 
per aircraft per year and load fac- 
tors averaging 60%, aircraft capacity 
of 25,000 seats (some 1,200 aircraft of 
DC-3 size), or approximately five 
times the capacity of the 1941 do- 
mestic airline fleet, would be re- 
quired by the domestic carriers. 

“But the difficulty of relying to- 
day on an assumption of normally 
expected growth is apparent. One 
of the most important impacts of the 
war has been, and probably will 
continue to be, the uncertainty of 
its effect on many of the civilian 
needs, habits of consumption and 
other activities. Although we can 
expect more intensive utilization by 
new classes of users, there are many 
potential uses for air transportation 
service, otherwise important and 
justifiable from a commercial point 
of view, which will remain unde- 
veloped for the duration. 

“Notwithstanding that we can an- 
ticipate for the succeeding four 
years a very substantial increase in 
domestic air transportation, an in- 
crease probably as great as 200% or 
300% above our present level, the 
uncertainties which are present at 
this time make it difficult to forecast 
the same rate of growth which nor- 
mally would be expected had the 
war not intervened. 

“While international air transport 
requirements will depend in great 
part upon political and economic 
conditions resulting from the war, 
it seems likely that, in the period 
after the war, a greatly increased 
percentage of intercontinental com- 
mercial travel, the bulk of first-class 
mail as well as express traffic in 
considerable increased volume, will 
be air-borne. It seems probable that 
the approximately 110,000,000 pas- 
senger miles flown by American flag 
international services during 1940 
(later figures being too greatly dis- 
torted because of war conditions to 
be a reliable guide) will, shortly 
after the war’s conclusion, increase 
at least sixfold, that mail and express 
traffic will increase approximately 
eight times, and that a fleet of air- 
craft, many of them machines de- 
signed expressly for long-range op- 
eration, providing an aggregate of 
approximately 6,000 seats, will be re- 
quired. 

“Development of air transporta- 
tion will depend to a considerable 
degree upon government policy in 
the matter of financial support, up- 
on the post-war political status of 
international air transportation and 
very likely upon other features of 


_ post-war settlements. 


“Save in cases involving excep- 
tional factors, the estimates pre- 
sented herein assume that air trans- 
port enterprise as a whole will be 
self-supporting without direct fin- 
ancing by the government. Volume 
of service, as well as number of 
aircraft used in conducting it, could 
of course be increased to any ex- 
tent by appropriate increases in gov- 
ernmental expenditures.” 





_ of 17,812 miles. 


Braniff Awarded 
24.83c Mail Pay 


The Civil Aeronautics Board o 
Sept. 1 awarded Braniff Airway. 
a system air mail rate of 24.8% 
per airplane mile, effective fro, 
June 1, 1942. The rate annlies ; 
average daily designated ‘mileage 


For the period from Oct. 9, 194 5 
to May 31, 1942, CAB set the com. 
pany’s rate at 29.58c. 

Rates formerly received by Brap. 
iff were: AM9, Chicago-Dallas, 17, 
AM15, Oklahoma _ City-Amariilo 
Amarillo-Dallas, Dallas-Galvesto, 
and Dallas-Brownsville, 23c, ang 
AM50, Houston-San Antonio and 
Houston-Corpus Christi, 28¢c. 


In setting the new rate, CAR 
said: “While the application after 
June 1, 1942, of the rate proposed 
for the future in the show cause 
order, will result in substantially 
reduced total mail compensation be- 
cause of the reduction in scheduled 
mileage, and while certain of re. 
spondent’s per-mile operating costs 
may be increased by reason of its 
inability to reduce fixed overhead 
expenses in proportion to the re- 
duction in mileage, there are a 
number of compensatory factors 
which must be considered. 


“The greater utilization of equip- 
ment made necessary by the diver- 
sion of equipment to military pur- 
poses should make possible certain 
economies in the per mile cost of 
operation. Also, under respondent's 
contracts with the government for 9 
the conduct of cargo service, it 
appears that many items of over- 
head expense will be shared by 
the War Dept. on an equitable basis 
of allocation, which will, of course, 
reduce the per-mile cost attribut- 
able to commercial operation. 


Need Reduced 


“Moreover, any profit that may 
accrue to respondent from opera- 
tions under such contracts will re- 
duce its need. In addition, certain 
of the schedules which were dis- 
continued were among respondent's 
less profitable schedules. This factor, 
coupled with a greater concentra- 
tion of traffic and the known de- 
mand for air transportation should 
result in a substantial increase in 


non-mail revenues per-mile. The 
recent elimination of discounts 
should also result in an increase 


in the average yield per passenger 
mile. 

“In the absence of evidence of 
the actual results of operations 
under the service pattern which 
became effective June 1, 1942, we ¢ 
find that the loss of mail compen- 
sation resulting from the mileage 
reductions will be at least offset 
by the factors set forth above. - - 
It is recognized, of course, that 
actual experience under present 
conditions may require an early 
reconsideration of this rate, either 
upon petition by the carrier or at d 
the Board’s own initiative.” 
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for... foday’s 


LIFELINES 
Tomorrow’s 


AIRLINES 


_ MARTIN WORKERS who built her, the Navy’s giant 
flying boat ‘“‘Mars’”’ is “just another airplane.”’ But to a 
nation suddenly awake to the vital need of air transport, 
she is our brightest hope for frustrating enemy submarines 
and speeding war materials to distant battle fronts. 


Today the ‘‘Mars’’ looms large in eyes that see millions of 
tons of shipping sinking beneath the waves . . . see plod- 
ding surface vessels taking months to reach fronts that may 
shift overnight . . . see Allied forces hampered, imperiled, 


by lack of supplies. 


Fleets of Mars-type ships can assume much of the burden 
now moving so hazardously via surface craft. Indeed, only 
343 of them can do the job of a 25-ship convoy and require 
far less raw material to build. In addition, up to a score of 
naval escort vessels would be freed for other duties. 


Hard-won experience, gleaned from construction of the 
Martin Clippers . . . the Russian Clipper ... and the 
Navy’s patrol bombers, is embodied in the Martin ““Mars’’. 
Out of this experience, Martin is opening new vistas not 
only for today’s lifelines, but for tomorrow’s airlines. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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Big? . You bet the Martin “‘Mars”’ is big! 
bed But Martin has flying ships nearly twice 
her size all ready to build when the needs of war or 
peace demand it. There are giants in these days, too! 


BIG? . . . the Martin Mars con easily 
fly to Europe ond back, non-stop, carry- 
ing on Il-man crew and tons of pay- 


load or arms and munitions 
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BIG? . . . 150 soldiers in full equip- 


ment can be transported by the Mors 
+. Or an equivalent weight in supplies. 


tip 


BIG?. .. when completely fueled for 
flight, the Mors holds a tank-cor full of 
gasoline. 
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BIG? . . . veins a 
“Mars” consists of 2 mi 
conduits, 744 miles of w 


phones connect the 
motors run 
STs, supplying 
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BIG? . . .if the Mors were balanced 


on one wing, the other would reach to 
the top of a 20-story building. 
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BIG? . . . the 16,665 cubic feet con- 
toined in the hull of the Mors cre 
equivalent to the content 


room house 





BIG? .. . the strength of 8000 horses, 
in four mighty motors, powers this greot 
cargo ship. 





BIG? . . . 24 feet from top of hull to 
bottom, the Mars contains two full decks. 
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BIG? . . . from actual photograph, 
demonstrating size and strength of 
“Mars.” Planes on wings are stondord 
sports models. 





BIG? . . . the bridge, or flight deck, 
of the Mars is larger than the entire 
interior of a 21-passenger airliner. 
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American Airlines Opens Important 
International Route to 


Dignitaries 
Attend Opening 
Ceremonies 


MERICAN Airlines, Inc., 

launched its new airline 
service to Mexico City Sept. 8, 
preceded by special flights from 
New York and Los Angeles 
carrying government officials, 
directors of the company and 


other dignitaries. 

The special parties were formally 
entertained by the Mexican govern- 
ment and received in the Presiden- 
tial Palace by President Avila 
Camacho, who welcomed the com- 
pany into the country in the in- 
terests of international friendship. 

Throughout the special trip, the 
unity of three nations—Mexico, the 
U. S. and Canada—was stressed. 
Bands played the national anthems 
of the three countries, and the Hon. 
James A. Mackinnon, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce of Canada, 
Was given special attention. 

The New York plane arrived in 
Fort Worth, Texas, on the evening 
of Sept. 4 and those on board were 


OPPORTUNITY 


An 
Aviation Enterprise 














10 Years in 
Foreign Operation 
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HAS OPENING FOR: 


Traffic Manager 
Operations Manager 


Public Relations 
Representative 


Maintenance Supt. 
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Applicants must be free to travel, 
have long experience in Avia- 
tion and definite executive 
ability. “ 
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Washington, D. C. 
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entertained by Amon Carter, Fort 
Worth publisher and a director of 
American Airlines, at Mr. Carter’s 
famous farm, Shady Oaks. A hun- 
dred civic leaders and local offi- 
cials were also guests. 

The Los Angeles plane reached 
El Paso for an overnight stop and 
the party was entertained locally 

ere. 

On Sept. 5 both planes flew sep- 
arate routes to Monterrey, Mexico, 
135 miles south of the border town 
of Laredo, arriving at noon. Two 
plane loads of Mexican officials, 
aviation leaders and official repre- 
sentatives of the government, ar- 
rived about ‘the same time. The 
new airport, equipped with paved 
runways and an _ administration 
building, was dedicated. That even- 
ing a banquet with about °300 at- 
tending was held in the city at 
which speeches were made by 
American and Mexican officials. 


3 Flags Raised 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 6, all 
four planes took off at 15-minute 
intervals for Mexico City, flying 
over two emergency fields almost 
completed by American. At the 
Mexico City airport welcoming cere- 
monies were held with the flags 
of the three countries raised while 
the respective national anthems 
were being played. A large crowd 
was present. 

Dinner was held at the Mexico 
City Country Club at which an 
official of the foreign office formally 
welcomed American Airlines to the 
country. That evening a banquet 
was held at El Patio. 

Monday morning, Sept. 7, the 
party was received by the American 
Ambassador, George Messersmith, 
and then proceeded to the Presi- 
dential palace. President Camacho 
not only received each member of 
the party but had his photograph 
taken with the group. Following 
this, the party proceeded to the 
offices of the Federal District and 
were received by the Governor. 
Medals were given to six of the 
party and parchment certificates of 
welcome to each of the others. 


Schedules 


The returning planes left Mexico 
City at 1:30 p.m. Monday, stopping 
for refueling at Monterrey. The 
regular service began Tuesday. 
Planes will leave New York at 
8:35 P.m., arriving in Monterrey at 
10:35 a.m., and in Mexico City at 
1:40 p.m. Northbound planes leave 
at 11 a.M., with a 2 p.m. departure 
from Monterrey, and arrival in New 
York at 6:58 am. The Los Angeles 
plane follows a similar schedule. 
Spanish-speaking stewardesses are 
on all flights On the New York 
plane were: Hon. James Mackinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada; A. N. Kemp, president of 
American Aijrlines, Inc.; Mayor 
Maurice Tobin of Boston; Senor Dr. 
Don Luis Quintanilla, Minister 


Mexico City 





TCA Employs Women: 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is using 
women for overhauling and repair- 
ing sensitive aircraft instruments 


at Stevenson Field, Winnipeg. 

One of these, Gladys Holliday, is 

shown dismantling gyros and gyro 
horizons prior to overhaul. 


Plenipotentiary, Counselor of the 
Mexican Embassy, Washington; 
Harllee Branch, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Silliman Evans, 
Chicago and Tennessee publisher 
and director of American; W. Percy 
McDonald, chairman of the Tennes- 
see Bureau of Aeronautics, Mem- 
phis; Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers, 
Dallas; Lang Wharton, Exec. V-P., 
First National Bank, Dallas; F. F. 
Florence, president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas; Amon G. Car- 
ter, publisher, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram and director of American; 
Raymond E. Buck, attorney of Fort 
Worth; Mayor I. N. McCreary of 
Fort Worth; Edgar M. Queeny, 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and director of American, St. Louis; 
Stanley Draper, secretary of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Wayne W. Parrish, 
editor and publisher of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. 


From Los Angeles 
mediate points were: 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los 
Angeles; Leonard E. Reed, general 
manager of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Asa V. Call, 
president of Pacific Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; Gordon Crary, partner of E. F. 
Hutton Co., Los Angeles; Norman 
Chandler, publisher, Los Angeles 


and _inter- 


-Times; Atholl McBean, chairman of 


the board, Gladding, McBean Co., 
San Francisco; Wayne Fisher, chair- 
man, airport commissioners, Los An- 
geles; Charles A. Stauffer, chairman 
of board, Arizona Publishing Co., 
Phoenix; Edgar Goyette, Tucson 
Chamber of Commerce; Edgar N. 
Gott, V.P., Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego; Harris Walthall, 
attorney of El Paso, and Chris P. 
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Mexico Welcomes 
AA Service, Says 
Gen. Carranxz 












Mexico welcomes additional] 
service, General Alberto Salip 
Carranza, chief of civil aviatis 


told American visitors in Mexj 
City at the time of the launch 
the American Airlines sery 
Sept. 5-8. 

“We would welcome it if Ame 
ican goes on south,” the Gene 
told the banquet at Monterrey, jj 
dicating he hoped American Ain 
lines would not terminate in Mexicg 
City but operate to the Canal Zong 
or farther. 

In answer to queries, General 
Salinas said Mexico wants more air. 
lines as long as the airport and 
airway facilities are owned and 
operated by Mexican companies, 
He indicated there were numerous 
opportunities available, especially 
in regard to internal services, 




























Fox, general manager of the E 
Paso Chamber of Commerce 

O. M. Mosier, vice president of 
American Airlines, who represented 
the company in the early negotia 
tions in Mexico, was ill in New York 
and unable to make the trip. Among 
those from the company present 
were Hollis Thompson, vp. of 
American at Los Angeles, who has 
been supervising the project for 
the past three months in Mexico 
City; Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice 
president in charge of sales, E. M 
Saunders Jr., of the sales depart- 
ment, and others. 

Prominent in the ceremonies were 
Erby E. Swift, president of Amer- 
ican Airlines de Mexico, S. A; 
Senator Franco Urias, vice presi- 
dent of the Mexican company; and 
General Alberto Salinas Carranza, 
director of civil aviation of Mexico, 

Radio equipment for the airway 
has not yet been received but will 
be installed as soon as it is available. 
Clark Kee, airport engineer for 
American, has been in charge of 
airport construction. The route goes 
directly south from Laredo skirting 
the mountains most of the way be- 
fore going “over the hump” into 
Mexico City, which is about 7500 
feet altitude. The same _ general 
route is being flown by the Pan 
American Airways Mexican sub- 
sidiary, CMA, as far north as Neuva 
Laredo on the border. 

American has opened traffic offi- 
ces in Mexico City with Stanley 
King as traffic head for Mexico. 






































Spencer Joins TWA 


Dr. Francis A. Spencer, economist 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
has resigned to join TWA’s Inter- 
continental Division as a second 
officer. Dr. Spencer is the author 
of the recent book Air Mail Pay- 
ment and the Government. He re- 
cently submitted a report to CAB 
urging that the smaller airlines be 
encouraged to merge with each 
other or with larger companies, and 
that the latter be allowed to con- 
tinue their growth. 
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CAB Reduces Pan American’s Pacific, 


Latin American Air Mail Compensation 


‘Exeess’ Profits 
Will Not Be 
Recaptured 


A= MAIL pay received by 
Pan American Airways 
on its Pacific and Latin Amer- 
ican divisions was reduced by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
two decisions issued last fort- 
night. 

Although the Board found 
that the company had made 
“excess” profits, it stated that 
such profits would not be re- 
captured. 

On the Latin American routes 
(Brownsville to Trinidad and Mi- 
ami to Buenos Aires), CAB set a 


rate, effective Sept. 1, 1942, of 
17.83c per revenue mile for the sys- 


tem. The 1941 mail rate for these 
routes was 81.99c, under which the 
company received about $6,910,000 
for the transportation of U. S. mail 
during the year. 

For the Pacific, the rate set 
covers only the pre-war period. 
For its routes from San Francisco 
to Hong Kong and Singapore and 
from San Francisco to Auckland, 
N. Z., CAB set a rate of $2.0021 per 
airplane mile flown in each direc- 
tion. The rate covers the period 
from Nov. 1, 1940 to Dec. 13, 1941. 
In addition to this rate, CAB gave 
PAA $3.1112 per mile for the San 
Francisco-Auckland route for the 
period from July 1, 1940 to Oct. 31, 
1940. 

Under the new Latin American 
rates, CAB estimated that PAA will 
receive $1,771,000 for the trans- 
portation of U. S. mail for the year 
started Sept. 1, 1942. In the future, 
the carrier will receive payment 
direct from foreign governments 
for the transportation of foreign 
mail which will amount to an esti- 
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Waco’s husky CPTP trainers 
can take the manhandling 
and aruelling workouts in 
training programs. They are 
reliable —safe—maneuver- 
able, and at all times have 
trustworthy Continental Red 
to depend upon. 
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mated $1,773,000, so the total cut 
in PAA U. S. mail pay will be 
approximately $3,366,000. 

The Board pointed out that in-° 
creased war traffic in express, mail 
and passengers was resulting in 
constant heavy pay loads on PAA’s 
Latin American divisions. During 
the pendency of the rate proceed- 
ing, according to CAB, the company 
earned excess profits of about $4,- 
356,000 on an average investment 


of about $8,442,000. These profits 
will not be recaptured. 
Instead, as in the recent Pan 


American-Grace decision, CAB ex- 
pects the carrier to place certain 
restrictions on the use of such 
earnings found to be _ excessive, 
emphasizing that these funds should 
be used to serve and develop pub- 
lic air transportation and should 
not be devoted to the personal in- 
terest of the stockholders through 
payment of dividends. 

Accordingly, CAB suggested that 
in addition to maintaining its capital 
stock account, PAA establish a spe- 
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cial reserve account to which sha 
be credited an amount equal to 

excess earnings, or transfer gyq 
earnings to the capital account » 
a combination of both. F 

Beginning Sept. 1, 1942, Cap 
found that the carrier had a rego, 
nized investment of $14,204,895 an 
indicated that reasonable earning 
on this amount under present y,, 
conditions will be $1,420,499 be 
year after payment of federa) taye 

In establishing the Pacific rap 
CAB said it considered PAA’s north 
Pacific and south Pacific routes “y 
one system. From Nov. 1, 1949 , 
Dec. 13, 1941, CAB found that the 
company’s average investment fo; 
the combined Pacific services was 
$7,318,645 from which the carrier 
realized a profit of $961,324 or 131 
of its average investment, after 
federal taxes, or 11.7% on an apn. 
nual basis. 

The new $2.0021 Pacific’ rate was 
lower than the old rate of $335 
but the difference in compensation 
will not be subjected to recapture 
Any resulting excess from the fix. 
ing of the new rate will instead be 
applied to the services on the south 
Pacific and certain uncompensated 
services in the north Pacific, CAB 
said. 

It added that it hopes in the near 
future to issue its opinion and 
order fixing rates for the period 
subsequent to Dec. 13, 1941. 
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“KNOW-HOW” MAN AT WORK 


em tires on one model were literally burn- 
ing up from heat generated by the brakes 
— 400° at the rim. Sure, the wheel and brake 
assembly could be redesigned on newer models 
but whag about the hundreds of planes in ser- 
vice? Rubber was being wasted, and time lost 
in needless tire replacements. 

The local U.S. Airplane Tire Field Engineer 
was asked to find a solution. He went to the 
airfields and studied the landing 


United States Rubber Company. Result: a spe- 
cial heat resisting rayon tire and fabric-base 
tube that solved the annoying problem. 

This is routine work for members of the U.S. 
Field Engineering and Service Department—the 
only department of its kind in the tire industry, 
more important now than ever after 15 years 
of experience in helping make tires last longer. 

Wherever you are, whatever your tire 
problem, there is a U. S. Field En- 





and taxiing conditions. He checked aos gineer near you who can help you 
solve it on the job, and right now. 


with the company engineers and 


made his recommendation to the ROYAL AIRPLANE Use him! 
TIRES 


ONLY “U.S.” HAS THESE EXTRAS 


1] TEMPERED RUBBER TREAD—A tougher, scuff- and 
heat-resistant tread compound for airplane tires. 





2 SAFETY BONDED RAYON CORD — A lighter, more 
resilient, airplane tire material with tremendous 
impact resistance and stamina at high temper- 
atures. 


FIELD AIRPLANE TIRE SERVICE —A force of “U. S.” 
field engineers in every part of the country is 
promptly available for engineering and tech- 


RAYON IN EVERY U.S. TIRE — 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


6600 E. JEFFERSON AVE. «. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AIRPLANE TIRE DEPARTMENT 


nical help on tire and undercarriage problems. 


“U.S. ICE GRIP TREAD—A tread of revolutionary 
design and performance for snow- and ice- 
covered landing surfaces. 


5 STATIC GROUND CONSTRUCTION — Conductive 
rubber construction grounds static electrical 
charges upon contact with the ground. This 
safety feature is available in every U. S. Royal 
Airplane Tire. 


A U.S. TIRE FOR EVERY PLANE 








On board the first Pan-American Clipper to 
span the Pacific was an Octant, appropriately 
bearing the name Pioneer. Today, Pioneer 
Octants fly with all the Clippers; and with 
our great service airplanes that cover vast 
stretches of water on regular and special 
missions. For at sea, or over uncharted terri- 
tory, the Pioneer Octant gives the navigator 
his only possible ‘ fix’’— through measuring 
the angular altitude of a celestial body. Like 
the Octant which helps our navigators to 
shoot the stars’, the other Pioneer precision 
Navigation Instruments help our flying Americans 
to keep our star of victory in the ascendency. 
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Rickenbacker Backs Wilson 


|| Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
'| has pledged his support to 
| Capt. Gill Robb Wilson, New 
Jersey's State Aviation Di- 
rector, who is a Republican 
candidate for U. S. Senator. 
“We need men like your- 
self in the government to- 
day who realize and appre- 
| ciate the value of aviation 
to this country, who have 
the strength of their convic- 
tions, and who are ready to 
fight for their cause,” Rick- 
enbacker wrote Wilson. 
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Wilson Names 1942 


Collier Committee 








Gill Robb Wilson, president of the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
mnounced Aug. 29 that future 
awards of the Collier Trophy, gen- 
erally conceded to be the nation’s 
outstanding aviation trophy, will be 
|made under a new policy by a com- 
|mittee including all previous reci- 
ipients of the prize. 

Wilson has named the personnel 
of the group to award the 1942 cup. 
It includes representatives of four 
aviation organizations: the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the 
Air Transport Association, the In- 
\stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
land the NAA. 


“The future awarding of the Col- 
lier Trophy has been placed in the 
hands of the previous recipients so 
that the high standard of achieve- 
ment which the award has repre- 


sented in the past can be main- 
tained.” Wilson said. 

The 1942 committee is: 

Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold; Charles A. 
Lawrence, Clarence M. Young, William 
P. McCracken, George Christopher, Dr. 
George Lewis, Harold F. Pitcairn, Glenn 
L. Martin, Frank W. Caldwell, Col. Alvin 
f. Hegenberger, Donald W. Douglas, 
juan T. Trippe, Lieut. Col. Harry G. 
Armstrong, Drs. Booth and Lovelace of 
he Mayo Clinic, Howard Hughes, Dr. 
Sanford A. Moss, Col. John H. Jouett, 
Maj. Lester D. Gardner, Col. Edgar S. 
Correll, William R. Enyart, and William 
?. Redding. 

A meeting of the entire group is 
0 be held soon. 





CNAC Opens New 


Airline in China 





Press services late in August told 
jof the inauguration of a commercial 
ar transport and passenger service 
between Chungking and Lanchow, 
only 225 miles from the Mongolian 

, thus opening up a new vital 
| Supply route over China’s north- 
| Western provinces. 

The 800-mile route is being oper- 
ated by China National Aviation 
Cop, a Pan American affiliate, 
which plans, according to the press 
dispatches, to push the route further 
to the borders of India and Russia. 
| _The Chinese-owned Eurasia Avia- 
ton Corp. also is expanding in 
| China’s northwestern provinces, re- 
ports said, but the size of its per- 
{sonnel and equipment remains se- 
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Statistics 





Braniff Airways flew 35% more 
passenger miles, 63% more mail and 
116% more express in the first half 
of 1942 than in the same period of 
1941, even though the Army now has 
more than half its planes and many 
personnel. Detailed figures with 
those for the same period of 1941 in 
parentheses, follow: revenue pas- 
senger miles 26,162,001 (19,382,972), 
up 35%; revenue passengers 81,564 
(65,194), up 25%; pounds express 
431,542 (119,679), up 116%; express 
pound miles 183,643,961 (87,439,659), 
up 110%; pounds mail 1,386,958 
(895,605), up 55%, and mail pound 
miles 485,831,815 (297,270,357), up 
63%. 

Service to Wichita Falls, Texas, 
Was resumed Sept. 1, Braniff Air- 
ways announced. This service has 
not been scheduled since March. 

United Air Lines August traffic 
was 28,788,000 revenue passenger 
miles, up 16% over July’s 24,876,652, 
compared with 32,859,813 in August 
1941. Revenue plane miles were 
1,775,730, against 2,587,498 a year 
ago. 

Northwest Airlines in July flew 
243,926 pounds of mail and 209,169,- 
046 pound miles, compared to 224,- 
544 pounds in June and 188,132,712 
pound miles. 

Canadian air carriers carried 
17,689 revenue passengers in March, 
against 12,124 in March, 1941, the 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Branch announced from Ottawa. 
While freight decreased to 980,246 


pounds from 1,451,005 in March 
1941, mail went up from 292,199 to 
391,995 pounds. Revenues of licensed 
companies improved from $712,927 
to $870,243, but expenses increased 
from $656,779 to $843,183. During 
the same period, average revenue 
miles per hour went from 131 to 
135; revenue passengers from 3.5 to 
4.8 per aircraft mile, 


United Air Lines in July flew 25,- 
218,400 revenue passenger miles, de- 
spite turning over certain equipment 
to the Army. This figure was with- 
in 17% of the revenue passenger 
miles flown in July, 1941, when the 
total was 30,446,756. For the first 
seven months of this year, UAL 
flew 17% more revenue passenger 
miles than in the corresponding 
period of 1941, the figures being 162,- 
866,541 against 139,115,611. 

Pan American Airways’ eastern 
division, during the last reported 
30-day period, showed an increase 
of 62% in miles flown over the same 
1941 period, the figures being 718,- 
943 miles compared with 444,147. 
During the 30 days, PAA carried 8,- 
792 passengers, 2,400 of whom 
traveled the West Indies routes to 
and from San Juan. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines in June 
carried 10,317 passengers, an in- 
crease of 768 over May and of 1,668 
over June, 1941. Mail for the 
month totaled 174,104 lbs., or 7,684 
Ibs. greater than the month before 
and 55,201 Ibs. heavier than June, 
1941. Express set a new record, 


reaching 27,406 lbs. against 22,184 
in May and 16,803 in the similar 
month last year. 





Vital Shipment : Photo shows a shipment of sulfadiazine, urgently 
requested by the Chilean Government to check an epidemic of menin- 
gitis, arriving via Pan American-Grace Airways at Los Cerillos Airport, 
Santiago. On hand when the shipment arrived were (left to right) 
Vincent Salsilli, Panagra traffic manager; Dr. Jose Donoso, chief of the 


Chi 


ag bureau of the Chilean Health Office; Dr. Eugenio Suarez, 
ean Director General of Health, and Dr. John Janney, representa- 
tive in Chile of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Panagra handled two 


shipments of the drug, totaling 300,000 doses and weighing altogether 
about 1,000 pounds. 
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PAA’s Atlantic 
Mail Pay May 
Be Reduced 


Pan American Airways has been 
ordered by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to show cause why rates now 
in effect for the transportation of 
mail on the company’s New York- 
Europe and New York-Bermuda 
routes should not be reduced. 

The show cause order was not 
released, because it contains secret 
information on national defense. 
CAB’s announcement follows: 

“Under existing mail rates for the 
trans-Atlantic service Pan Amer- 
ican has been receiving approxi- 
mately $21,600 per trip for a maxi- 
mum load of 1,600 pounds of mail 
and $4 per pound per trip for mail 
in excess of this amount. These 
rates have been paid for 2 trips 
per week. 

“The mail rate now proposed by 
the CAB for all Pan American’s 
trans-Atlantic services to Europe, 
including certain additional services 
now being operated, and for the 
service to Bermuda, is .44 mill per 
pound mile, to be effective from 
and after Dec. 13, 1941. There have 
been numerous changes in the car- 
rier’s operations, which have been 
substantially expanded. 

“Withdrawal of surface craft from 
normal ocean service due to the 
war has resulted in greatly inceas- 
ing passenger and mail loads on 
Pan American’s Atlantic routes, the 
Board pointed out. This increase 
far exceeds that which was antici- 
pated when the Board fixed the 
existing mail rates in 1939. 


Subsidy Unnecessary 


“The Board found that Pan 
American’s operations over the 
Atlantic have been on a com- 


mercially self-sustaining basis since 
Dec. 13, 1941, and the new rate 
proposed is therefore on a com- 
pensatory basis for service rendered 
because Postal subsidy is no longer 
necessary in view of the increase 
in the carrier’s commercial revenues. 

“Concerning the mail rates re- 
ceived by Pan American during 
the period of the pendency of this 
proceeding, from June 1, 1940, to 
Dec. 12, 1941, the Board pointed out 
that under these rates the carrier 
had realized a higher profit than that 
which might reasonably have been 
expected if a fair and reasonable 
rate had been fixed in the begin- 
ning, on June 1, 1940. The Board 
concluded, however, that it would 
not order a reduction in the rates 
paid during this period. 

“This conclusion is in accord with 
the Board’s decision, based on 
economic considerations and con- 
siderations of policy set forth in 
the Panagra Mail Rate case, decided 
by the Board on July 30, 1942. The 
Board held at that time that retro- 
active reductions in rates requiring 
a refund to the Government for 
mail compensation paid over an ex- 
tensive period of time would be in- 
consistent with the public interest 
as envisaged by the Civil Aero- 








nautics Act. 
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TO STEP UP PERFORMANCE WHEREVER 
PHYSICAL LIMITS ARE STRAINED! 


S. THE ir, in the factory, in the home—wherever the 
Fight forsFreedom imposes new and greater limits on 
human performance—there Paciric-Airmax heating and 
conditioning equipment does its vital, timely job of 
increasing human efficiency through greater comfort. 


Paciric-Airnmax Corroration—formed through the 
merger of Airmax Corporation of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, with Paciric Gas Rapiator Company of Hunting- 
ton Park, California—now combines in one fully staffed 
and et plant complete facilities for the produc- 
tion of special high-altitude heating and comfortizing 
equipment for aircraft and a complete line of Paciric- 
Airmax gas heating and ventilating equipment for 
America's factories, training stations, cantonments and 
defense homes. 

Paciric-Airmax engineers are developing and apply- 
ing advanced design principles to wartime heating 
equipment that will be reflected in a new, still better 
and more saleable line of Paciric-Airmax equipment for 
peace-time uses after Victory is won. 








(Continued from page 28) 
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of their normal duties, the company 


states. 
Braniff 

Braniff Airways carried 431,542 
Ibs. in the first half of 1942, against 
199,679 in the same 1941 period, a 
116% gain. Pound-miles for the two 
periods were 183,439,659 and 87,439,- 
659, a 110% increase. 

Compared with these increases, 
Braniff’s passenger traffic was up 
35% and mail 63%. 

The company has no full-time air 
express representatives. Charles E. 
Beard, vice president-traffic, is re- 
sponsible for express development. 


Western 

Western Air Lines carried 713,- 
518 Ibs. in the first seven months 
of this year, a 59.85% gain over 
446,358 lbs. in the same 1941 period. 
Pound-miles were 320,750,439 over 
145,389,377, a 121% gain. Walter A. 
Lippman Jr. is the company’s air 
express manager. 


Mid-Continent 
Mid-Continent reports 93,643 Ibs. 
carried in the year ended June 30, 
1942, against 63,446 in the previous 
year, a 32.25% gain, while pound- 


Milestone: As the [5th an- 
niversary of air express service 
was observed on Sept. |, Chicago 
dispatched its 1,600,000th air ex- 
press shipment. C. P. Graddick 
(left), United Air Lines’ express- 
mail-freight director, and P. H. 
Cummings, superintendent of or- 
ganization, air express division of 
Railway Express Agency, load the 
anniversary shipment aboard a 
UAL plane. 


miles were 22,775,608 against 15,165. 
696, a 33.41% increase. The company 
has not assigned men to solicit air 
express on a full time basis. 


Delta 


Delta Air Lines in the first siy 
months of 1942 performed 47,174,444 
express pound-miles, compared with 
18,459,148 in the same 1941 period, 
a 255.6% increase. April showed the 
greatest total, 14,409,449 pound-miles, 
an increase of 614.3% over April 
last year. Delta has no full time 
men soliciting express. It reports 
that R. Stanley Webber, assistant to 
the general manager, and Oscar 
Bergstrom, assistant general traffic 
manager, are devoting considerable 
time to the subject. 


Colonial 


Colonial Airlines states that 25,- 
lbs. were transported in the 
second quarter of 1942, against 8,524 
in 1941. Pound-miles were 7,037,458 
compared with 2,438,239. Four men 
are engaged in part time express 
work. 

“Because of our international 
problems, our air express effort to 
facilitate the flow of war material 
between the United States and Can- 
ada has taken a definite direction,” 
Alfred M. Hudson, Colonial’s gen- 
eral traffic manager, explains: “Our 
company has been successful in en- 
listing the cooperation of customs 
and express officials in obviating the 
normal delays inherent in interna- 
tional shipping.” 


Penn-Central 


Pennsylvania - Central Airlines, 
while not quoting figures, states 
that express poundage has increased 
more than 105% so far this year 
over 1941. 

The growth of PCA’s air express 
business has been “phenomenal,” 
according to J.-J. O’Donovan, vice 
president. “Already it has exceeded 
what we thought a few years ago 
to be the saturation point and it is 
apparent now that we are on the 
threshold of a tremendous and wide- 
spread acceptance of air express 
volume. The future is limited only 
by the size and quantity of airplanes 
that can be made available. Most 
certainly, such volume carriage of 
materials will bring about broader 
use of larger individual shipments 
at greatly reduced cost.” 





PAA Travel Fellowships 


Pan American Airways has an- 


‘nounced that 15 outstanding students 


from as many Latin American coun- 
tries have been selected to receive 
travel fellowships to enable them to 
study in schools and colleges of the 
U. S. during the academic year of 
1942-1943. Under the plan, PAA 
provides air transportation, and a 
scholarship for maintenance and tui- 
tion is given by a U. S. college or 
university. 





Yerex Opens Office 


Lowell Yerex, Inc., who operates 
TACA, an extensive local airline m 
Central America, and British West 
Indies Airways in Trinidad, has 
opened offices in the Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 


Export Moves WA Office 

American Export Lines and 
American Export Airlines have 
moved their Washington office to 
926 Investment Building. 
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Inside Story 


You are looking straight down the barrel 
of a highly potent weapon—a Boeing Fly- 


* under construction. 


ing Fortress, 

Here you see the way the ribs and the 
stiffeners, the bulkheads and the bright 
aluminum skin are riveted into one com- 
pact structure. 

Into a Flying Fortress go more than 
50,000 different parts (counting duplicates, 
there are several hundred thousand sepa- 
rate pieces of metal). Into the design, 
creation and swift production of these 
giants of the air are riveted also many 
different kinds of engineering. 

For example: Boeing mechanical engi- 
neers design the jigs—intricate, hair-true 
forms in which Fortress parts are assem- 
bled. ... Boeing fool engineers design and 


adapt tools and machines to the special job 
of making parts in quantity production. . . . 
Production engineers find new ways to turn 
. . Structural 


engineers study problems of reducing weight 


out better Fortresses, faster. . 


and increasing the strength in airplane 
members ferodynamic engineers study 
problems of wing, tail, propeller and over- 
all airplane design. . . . Power-plant engi- 
neers work to increase the power, speed, 
efficiency and altitude range of the airplane. 

These and still other kinds of engineer- 
ing skill go into the building of a basic 
Boeing airplane structure. But in order to 
make the Fortress a swift, efficient flying 
work-room for nine men on a mission, 
other kinds of engineering are essential: 
radio, chemical, hydraulic, acoustical, 


vibration, heating, ventilating and electrical. 

In the Boeing engineering department 
today, more than 2000 men are constantly 
at work on engineering projects. Their job 
is to design and help to build light metal 
structures of all kinds—from an airplane 
wing to a booster system for hydraulic 
brakes. And today, too, Boeing field en- 
gineers are in_ service wherever their 
Fortresses fly—in Asia, Africa, England, 
Australia. Their job is to help keep the 
big Boeings flying—high, fast, and often 

Variety in engineering skills . . . integrity 
in engineering design . . . economy in pro- 
duction . . 
these are the qualities which Boeing is build- 
ing into bombers, trainers and flying boats 


Jor the air forces of the Allies. 


. long experience in research... 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


* THe TERMS FLYING FORTRESS" AND STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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CAL Shifts 


Robert F. Six, president of Con- 
tinental Air Lines, has been com- 
missioned as a captain in the Air 
Forces Air Transport Command. 
Sharing executive responsibilities of 
the company for the duration of 
the war will be Terrell C. Drink- 
water, CAL attorney, as executive 
vice president; O. R. Haueter, vice 
president and operations manager, 
and Stanley R. Shatto, vice presi- 
dent-engineering-maintenance as 
new general manager for CAL’s 
modification center. 


Panagra Launches All-Cargo 
Schedules in S. A. with D.C.-2’s 


Pan American-Grace Airways has 
inaugurated scheduled commercial 
all-cargo air service on the 1,678- 


mile route between Balboa, Canal . 


Zone, and Lima, Peru, it announced 
late in August. It is the first such 
all-cargo operation to be under- 
taken by a U. S. international air 
carrier. 

Although no new flight equipment 
has been made available, Panagra 
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Export Representa 
tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, Inc., 


25 Beaver St., N. Y 


stated that it is “nevertheless able 
to conduct these weekly freight op- 
erations by a thorough redistribu- 
tion of existing equipment and flying 
personnel which will permit the al- 
location to cargo schedules of two 
Douglas DC-2 transports formerly 
used in domestic operations in 
Ecuador. 

“These planes have been con- 
verted to freight-carriers by the re- 
moval of all passenger equipment. 
Payloads on the preliminary flights 
already completed averaged approx- 
imately 1450 kilos (3300 lbs.). In 
this way backlogs of non-priority 
commercial express, in many cases 
representing machinery, tools and 
commodities urgently needed in the 
republics on the west coast of Latin 
America, have already been ma- 
terially reduced, while north bound 
a flow of valuable high-unit-cost 
raw materials has been established.” 

Panagra said manifests of the 
cargo flights already accomplished 
reveal that large quotas of machin- 
ery, spare parts, medicines and 
drugs, medical equipment, films, 
printed matter, furs and clothing, 
have been shipped southbound. On 
northbound trips it said quantities 
of yeast were flown to meet short- 
ages in Ecuador and Colombia, 
while to the U. S. “are coming hun- 
dreds of kilos of valuable metal 
concentrates from the mining cen- 
ters of the Andean democracies.” 


Brazil Seizes 
Condor Airline 


The Brazilian Government on 
Aug. 25 took over by decree all of 
the equipment of the airline Servicos 
Aeros Condor Limitada, successor 
to Syndicato Condor, a subsidiary of 
the German Lufthansa. By decree 
of President Vargas, the debt of 
Condor, amounting to some 50,000 
contos, or $2,500,000, has been trans- 
ferred to the government. 

The new company took over the 
debt from Syndicato Condor when 
the latter ceased operations last year 
because of lack of gasoline. 

Servicos Aeros Condor claims it- 
self purely Brazilian and is said to 
have been gradually weeding out 
German personnel, including persons 
of German descent. But the com- 
pany is still on the United States 
blacklist. Prospective cancellation 
by the Brazilian government of the 
debt, however, is expected to result 
in removal of the company from 
the blacklist. 


New Ice Deteecto, 
Devised for Planes) 


Details of a new electronic device 
to signal and measure ice forming 
on airplanes in flight are announced 
by Minneapolis-Honeywel] Regu. 
lator Co., Minneapolis. 

Dr. George W. Lewis, Director of 
Research for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. asked 
by AMERICAN AVIATION to comment' 
on the development, said the new 
device is “something we have heer 
looking for,” and added that “} ;. 
the best we have.” 

U. S. commercial airlines, led }, 
Northwest Airlines, and the Army 
Air Forces have also initiated re. 
search on the instrument, which 
was made to specifications of NACA 
Dr. Lewis said. 

According to the manufacture: 
the indicator is composed of thre 
separate units, utilizing principles 
of electricity for its operation, A 
“pick-up plate” or sensing element 
is mounted on wing or plane sur- 
face where ice acretion is to be 
measured. 

“This plate, which is very small 
is set flush with the plane so as 
not to disturb the air foil. It con- 
tains parts which actuate the me- 
chanism by noting the accumulation 
of ice. The disc is connected to an 
amplifier inside the wing, which ir 
turn is connected to a power sup- 
ply unit.” The latter actually turns 
on the de-icers. The entire unit 
weighs less than five pounds, 

“The need for accurate measure- 
ment of the accumulation of ice on 
plane wing surfaces has been acute 
since winter flying became me- 
chanically possible. 

“The new Ice Indicator will en- 
able the pilot to turn on de-icing 
equipment at the exact moment it 
becomes most efficient. 

“The instrument is the result of 
protracted research in company 
laboratories and flight tests over the 
worst icing territory in the U. S. 

According to H. W. Sweatt, presi- 
dent of the manufacturing company 
Karl Larson, chief engineer of 
Northwest Airlines, asked William 
J. McGoldrick, vice president in 
charge of the Aero Division, if it 
would be possible to develop an 
accurate indicator. Dr. Waldo 
Kliever was assigned the task and 
turned out his first indicator after 
six months of work. 

While most aircraft are equipped 
with rubber de-icers, the problem 
in the past has been to know when 
to start them operating. To operate 
at maximum efficiency, the de-icer 
must be turned on when the ice 
can best be cracked off. 
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The entire personnel of the Sperry Gyroscope Company is 
deeply honored in being among the first to receive the joint 
Army-Navy Production Award for high achievement in the pro- 
duction of war equipment. 

We at Sperry are determined to see the job through. This 
recognition from our armed forces will be a continuing source 


of inspiration to us. 





SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Industry’s Wartime Output Hits 
of 5% Billion Dollars 


Total 


Established Firms 
Supply Entire 
Plane Production 
F IVE and one-quarter bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of war- 
planes, engines and propellers 
have been produced by the 
American aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry during the three 
years of World War II, Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, revealed Aug. 31. 
This is more than eight times 
the total production in the 
United States during the ten 


years before the start of the 


war on Sept. 1, 1939. 

“Production of this equipment by 

the old-line aircraft companies, now 
recognized as an industrial miracle, 
has sent more than 30 different 
types of combat aircraft into the 
war on all fronts, and today finds 
our machines waging an offensive 
war against the enemy over all con- 
tinents and over all seas,” Col. 
Jouett declared. 
* “While increasing numbers of 
combat planes are going to all 
fronts, the ‘industry, working with 
the air forces of the Army and 
Navy, is carrying on engineering 
and development of new models 
which, with developments by our 
allies, will continue to keep us 
abreast of the enemy in both num- 
bers and performance. 

“Coming along with a very im- 
portant contribution in sub-assemb- 
lies and other parts, as well as a 
percentage of completed engines and 
machines, other industries soon will 
swell aircraft production totals. 

“Indicative of the constant accel- 
eration of the monthly production 
rate is the statement by Donald 
Nelson that aircraft production in- 
creased in July 11% over the June 
output. This follows President 
Roosevelt’s announcement that 4,000 
warplanes were produced here in 
May, 1942.” 

Reporting on production and ex- 
pansion by the aircraft industry 
since the United States entered the 
war on Dec. 8, 1941, Col. Jouett 
said that: 

(1) Plants have been 
more than 25%; 

(2) Employment in the industry 
has been increased by greater than 

C7, 


increased 


(3) Between -Pearl Harbor and 
July, 1942, man hours of work in 
the industry have been increased 
around 75%; 

(4) Total horse-power of engines 
produced has been boosted approxi- 
mately 75%; 

(5) Pounds of airplanes have been 
increased 150% during the same 
period. 
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‘Made in Japan’ 


A 14-cylinder Japanese en- 
gine taken from an airplane 
shot down in the Pacific 
war area has been shown to 
workers of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., who were told 
the Japs are giving them 
“keen competition” in build- 
ing engines which approxi- 
mate their own. Company 
spokesmen say the 1400 hp. 
Mitsubishi engine, which is 
similar in design to the 14- 
cylinder Wright Cyclone, 
has tolerance which approx- 
imate those of the Cyclone. 
It was brought here for. study 
by the Wright Engineering 
Research Laboratory. 











Boeing Gets First 
U.S. War Bond Award 


Within a few weeks following the 
award of the Joint Army-Navy “E” 
for production, Boeing Aircraft 
Corp. has become the first company 
in the aircraft industry to earn the 
U. S. Treasury Department’s Bulls- 
Eye and Minute Man Flags for War 
Bond purchases. 

To obtain the Treasury award, 
the employes must have invested 
more than 10% of the entire 
monthly payroll of the company in 
war bonds. The drive began Aug. 
3 and was sponsored by the com- 
pany and Aero Mechanics’ Union 
Local 751. Final figures revealed 
that 93.4% of Boeing employes had 
authorized War Bond deductions 
from their pay checks each month, 
and that workers have pledged 


10.2% of their entire payroll. 


Compromise Reached 
on Breeze Directors 


Breeze Corporations, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has announced the election 
of a new board of directors com- 
posed of representative candidates 
of two slates which have been in- 
volved in a contest over legality of 
proxies voted in the company’s 
stockholders’ election. 

The board was seated in a com- 
promise measure between the slates 
with approval of the Chancery Court 
of New Jersey in a move to fa- 
cilitate vital war production. The 
action removed a receiver who has 
served during the litigation. Re- 
maining legal problems will be ex- 
pedited with assistance of the court. 

The board is comprised of Temple 
N. Joyce, J. F. Lucas, J. T. Mascuch, 
Frank Y. McLaughlin, C. K. Pistell, 
Fred G. Shupp and David T. Wi- 
lentz. 


Louis Johnson Named 
as Consair Director 


Louis A. Johnson, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, and A. J. 
Brandt, owner of the A. J. Brandt 
Co. of industrial engineers and 
president of National Tool Co., have 
been elected directors of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, to 
fill vacancies created by the resig- 
nations of Richard W. Millar, former 
president of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 
and F. D. Schnacke, now a member 
of the board of Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp. Another vacancy on the 
board has been created by the resig- 
nation of David G. Fleet, executive 
vice-president of Vultee. 





Cargo Plane Production: Row on row of the 25-ton Curtiss Com- 


mandos are emerging from the Buffalo plants of the Curtiss- Airplane Division of 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., as this photo of one plant reveals. 


The largest twin-engine 


airliner type transport is being built side by side with Curtiss Kittyhawks and War- 
hawk fighters, shown in foreground. An Aug. 20 the Buffalo plants received the 


coveted Army-Navy "E" Award. 
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Hiring Relatives Pays 

War Manpower Co 
sion reports a growing 
in large aircraft plants 
hire relatives of employ 
This move augments personal 
nel from groups already egm 
tablished in the community 
instead of importing ent 
new families. In additions 
transportation difficulties g 
simplified when severaf 
travel to work from the sam 
neighborhood. OCD’s “cag 
pooling” plan can be put ints 
operation by one or twe 
families in one block. { 

The commission says in © 
the post-war period if emero™ 
gency workers are released 
the plants still may be able 
to retain the real “bread 
winners” in each family. 
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Sperry Firms Agree 
to Abrogate Contracts 


Resulting from a complaint filed 
by the Attorney General’s office 
a consent decree has been signed 
restraining Sperry Corp., Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Inc., and Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Ltd. from carrying] i 
out terms of agreements with for-] Be 
eign firms. 

The complaint alleged that be. 
ginning in 1931 the Sperry firms 
entered into a series of agreements 
with gyroscope and __ instrument 
manufacturers in Germany, Italy 
Japan and France resulting in a 
division of territory intended to 
eliminate competition and to main- 
tain an artificial price structure 
The Sperry firms were specifically 
charged with violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. 

As a result of the agreements, 
the complaint said, the companies 
refrained from competing with each 
other and fixed artificial, arbitrary 
and unreasonable prices in_ the 
markets of the world. 

A statement by R. E. Gillmore, 
president of Sperry Gyroscope Co, 
Inc., declared that in consenting to 
the decree Sperry did not admit 
the correctness of the government's 













Sie ite 4 


contention that Sperry’s foreign 
agreements violated the Sherman 
Act. He said Sperry thought it 


was preferable to accept the injunc- 
tion rather than enter into pro- 
longed litigation as to the extra- 
territorial applicability of the Sher- 
man act. 

Gillmore emphasized that the 
Sperry agreements had not been 
observed for several years and that 
the company’s inventions were now 
at work for the U. S. and the United 
Nations. 


Employees’ Booklet 


One of the best booklets issued 
to date for new employes has been 
distributed by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., manufacturers. Seventy- 
two pages, pocket size, spiral bound, 
printed in colors and illustrated 
with drawings, the booklet answers 
all questions for new workers. 
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And when comparing American fight- 
ing planes with foreign competition, 
don’t forget that the American ships 


carry more weight because of their 
enemy, that’s as much HOME as any 8 ; 
at the sti ; , superior protective armor, heavier fire 
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P & W Officials Are 
Named at Mo. Plant 


The United Aircraft Corporation 
of Missouri, formed by the Hartford 
Company for the manufacture of 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines at 
a new plant at Kansas City, Mo., has 
made appointments of top personnel 
for the new company. The appoint- 
ments were made by H. Mansfield 
Horner, vice-president. 

Frederick G. Dawson, who started 
with United Aircraft and Transport 
Corp. in 1929 and later was manager 
of United Airport at Burbank, will 
be general manager of the Missouri 
plant. Dawson was with the United 
Aircraft Export Corp. from 1937 to 
1940, and since then has been as- 
sistant to the general manager of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 

Leonard C. Mallett has been 
named assistant general manager. 
He joined United Aircraft in 1929 
in charge of the cost department at 
Sikorsky Aircraft, and in 1933 was 
named auditor and assistant secre- 
tary of that division. In 1928 he 
was named division accountant of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 


Other appointments are: Freder- 
ick Detweiler, now factory account- 
ant at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, who 
will be division accountant and as- 
sistant secretary of the Missouri cor- 
poration; and George Knaus, facility 
accountant at Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, who will be assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the new 
company. 





All Wood Beech Trainer: 


it is steadily increasing output of 


S. C. Airparts Expands 


Southern California Airparts, 
founded in 1941 by S. M. Jarvis, and 
now engaged in sheet metal and 
tubular steel parts production for 
aircraft factories, has moved into 
a new plant at Glendale, Calif. 


Cessna Gets “A” 


Cessna Aircraft Co. of Wichita, 
Kansas, has won Class A approval 
of Army Air Forces for quality con- 
trol in its inspection department, 
presented by Capt. George T. Chad- 
well, AAF resident representative. 








Beech Aircraft Corp. announces 

its AT-10 all-wood twin-engine 

bomber pilot trainer. Landing gear retracts, and installations include 

automatic pilot. Company says it “equals or excels comparable all- 
metal planes in strength and performance." 


Oil Absorbent Introduced 


Accepted by leading underwriters, 
Quik-Sil has been added as an oil 
absorbent product in the line of 
Trojan Products and Manufacturing 
Co., 3130 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Claimed to be five to ten times 
more effective than wood shavings, 
Quik-Sil is harmless to shoes, odor- 


less, dustless and will not burn 
when oil-soaked 
Its use on floors, spray booth 


bottoms and any areas subject to 
greases, oils and solvents reduces 
slipping hazards, improves appear- 
ance and facilitates trucking, it is 
said. 





Aircraft Industry 
Sets Safety Recop/ 


The aviation industry was amon, 
the five safest of 31 industrig, 
studied in terms of both agg 
frequency and severity during 
according to the latest editigg 
Accident Facts, the Nationa] 
Council’s annual statistical 
book. 

Workers in the aviation ing 
suffered only 7.40 disabling injury 
per 1,000 man-hours, as compan 
with an average of 15.39 for al] 9 
industries studied. 















The severity of accidents in th 
aviation industry was only 30 day. 
lost per 1,000 man-hours, compared 
with an average of 1.53 for al] 9 
industries. Only the tobacco indus. 
try, with a severity rate of .20, hs 


Van 


Forme 
aircré 


a better record in this respect thanpemporé 
the aircraft and aircraft parts build.fules WO 


ers. Tobacco, cement, steel and glass 
in that order, had better frequency 
rates ‘ 


Beech Buys Bonds 


Webb 


than aircraft. bn office 
have bet 
nf the F 


Victor 


Inc., has 


At the 


Walter H. Beech, president and chair. bssistan 


man of 


Corp., Wichita, Kansas, recently signed 


the board of Beech Aircrafi bssistan 


a check for the purchase by the com.peso0n 
pany of $1,107,475 worth of U. S, Warpion div 
Bonds, the bonds being bought for em-(George 


ployes as part of their 
under a plan recently adopted. 
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bee ing Formerly in sales and distribution, W. M. Packer has been selected head 


Van Horn Woolsey Whiteside Bertrandias 


of 20 } aircraft engine relations work with A.A.FP. at Packer Motor Car Co. 
spect. hangremporarily, Assistant Sales Manager Lyman W. Slack will direct the 
arts buildbgles work. 


and glass 


frequency Webb Wilson, formerly an executive with Smith, Barney and Co. and 


, officer of the Guaranty Co. of New York, and William H. Schwebel, 
hve been appointed treasurer, and comptroller and secretary, respectively, 
# the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 


Victor E. Bertrandrias, vice-president-materiel, Douglas Aircraft Co. 
me. has gone on leave to the Army as lieutenant colonel. 


uds At the Solar Aircraft Co., W. E. Ottesen has been promoted from acting 
and chairbcistant to assistant industrial relations manager; R. H. Clinkscales from 
h Aircraft sistant employment manager to personnel manager; Parker Seitz from 
ye prsonnel manager of the Iowa plant to head of the contract administra- 
U. S. Warkion division. ©. D. Oberg has been named head of sales in Pennsylvania, 
it for em-iGe Bateman placed in charge of materiel procurement and purchas- 
— Ping and Jack Lasley appointed head of sales in the Iowa plant. 


Until recently wing group leader at Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane 
Division, Buffalo, J. M. Luther has joined Globe Aircraft Corp. as as- 
istant chief engineer. 

Rudolph H. Deetjen, partner in Emanuel and Co. since 1931, and for 
3 years a business associate of Victor Emanuel, president of Aviation 
forp., has become his assistant. 


Succeeding Wayne Eddy resigned, W. M. Wood has been appointed plant 
manager of American Propeller Corp., Toledo. He was formerly factory 
manager of the Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., and general 
uperintendent of Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo. 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., has promoted H. W. Anderson to vice-presi- 
ent in charge of the aviation division, which engineers and builds air- 
raft motor and propelling equipment, mechanisms for handling airplane 
mbs, and various aircraft testing machinery. 


Theodore A. Woolsey has been appointed chief engineer of Fletcher 
Aviation Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


James H. Davis, of Dayton, O., has been appointed special assistant to 
J. Johnson, vice president of General Motors in charge of the Dayton 
id Eastern Aircraft divisions. 


William A. Bates, formerly production manager in charge of the plan- 
ning and materiel division, and works manager of the Long Island division, 
as been elected vice president in charge of all manufacturing at Brewster 
tronautical Corp. 


Frederick G. Dawson and Leonard C. Mallett, with United Aircraft Corp. 
GB years, have been appointed general manager and assistant general 
manager, respectively, at the Kansas City plant, which will build Pratt 
and Whitney engines. 


Gerald A. Demming is the latest test pilot addition to the flight research 
staff of Bell Aircraft Corp. He was formerly a captain in a twin engine 
nd instrument school of Dominion Skyways, Ltd., Ontario. 


Howard S. Welch, for 20 years identified with automotive and aviation 
tompanies, has been elected president of Eisemann Megneto Corp., New 
ork. He is also a director, and is director and president of Airward Corp. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. has an- 
Rounced the appointment of William R. Robbins as division accountant 
Md James R. Seaman as assistant treasurer and assistant secretary. 


Bartley Whiteside, supervisor of employee training at Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. for the last several years, has been named superintendent 
tcharge of production at Plant No. 7 “somewhere in New Jersey.” 
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Welch 


Hoefler Allard 


Louis E. Plummer has been named industrial training coordinator at 
Ryan Aeronautical Corp., San Diego. 


Formal ratification of Russell Van Horn as treasurer and director of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has been announced by the board of direc- 
tors. His assistants will be John Hunt Sr., Long Island City, and Lucien 
G. La Fleur, at Johnsville. 


American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., has appointed Bruno Loeffler 
as chief engineer. W. Chester Robinson, formerly with General Electric, 
has been named executive assistant to the vice president. 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has appointed Harry A. Loughran as security 
manager of its plants, and has transferred Robert H. Cone as personnel 
manager of the Newark Division to a similar post at Johnsville. Carl L. 
Shotter succeeds Cone. 


J. S. Allard, vice president in charge of the export sales division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been granted leave of absence to serve in the 
Army Air Forces and has reported to duty as a lieutenant colonel. 


Following the resignation of Henry L. Harvill as head of Harvill Air- 
craft Die Casting Corp., F. M. Hoefler was elected to take over his duties 
with the title of vice president and general manager. James F. McNamara, 
of International Nickel Co., was elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Stanley M. Tracy, v.p. of Driver-Harris Co., was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. Col. Temple N. Joyce was named vice 
president of the firm and chairman of the advisory committee. 


Roscoe J. Behan, formerly sales manager for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
at Chicago, is now manager of the central office at Burbank for Lockheed 
Overseas Corp. 

Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, O., announces the promotions of 
Paul W. Morris to director of sales, service and engineering; J. T. Hively, 
as manager of purchases; George L. Avery as manager of priorities and 
production requirements, and Walter H. Hackett as manager of personnel 
and public relations. 


Republic Promotes 


Monroe, Hargreave 


Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, L. 1, has promoted Mor- 
gan C. Monroe to assistant director 
of industrial relations, and Frank 
C. Hargreave to personnel manager. 

Before joining Republic last May 
as employment manager, Monroe 
had been associated with Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
Curtiss-Robertson Aircraft Co. Har- 
greave joined Republic last year 


Maller 


Dawson 


after being with Lord and Taylor, 
New York department store, for six 
years. 


AAF Glider Insignia 

Army Ajir 
Forces glider 
pilots, many of 
whom are now 
in training, will wear this distinc- 
tive insignia. After completing their 
training, students receive the rating 
of glider pilot with flight pay. Those 
who enter the program as civilians 
receive the grade of staff sergeant 
upon graduation. Students showing 
qualities of leadership, judgment, 
force and discipline may be com- 

missioned as second lieutenants. 





Hargreave 
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HOW TO REMOVE THE 
INSPECTOR’S CIRCLE 





Remove the rejected rivet in 
4 the normal way by drilling 


with any drill. 





Insert the next size larger 
2 Cherry Blind Rivet. This may 
be done by placing the rivet 


in the hole first, as shown here, or by 
placing the rivet in the gun head. 





leted 


With gun in position, de- 
3 press the trigger. The head- 





ing ope is 
instantly. The projecting mandril 
breaks, thereby releasing the gun. 





Flat-ground nippers remove 
4 the remaining portion of the 
pulling mandril. The job is 


finished in less time than it takes 
to show you these 4 steps. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER U.S. PATENT NUMBER 2,183,543 AND OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


PHOTOS COURTESY ANDERSON AIRPLANE SCHOOL 


4 easy steps 


WITH 


CHERRY BLIND RIVETS 


The inspector's circle, indicating a rejected 
rivet, can be a very expensive mark unless 
you replace with Cherry Blind Rivets. With 
this patented blind rivet made of aluminum 
alloy there is no need to remove inner skin 
in order to gain access to the blind side. 
There's no long, awkward reaching with a 
bucking bar which might result in damage to 
some part of the structure. These costly, time- 
consuming steps are unnecessary because 
this rivet heads itself on the blind side. 


A ONE MAN RIVET 

The Cherry Rivet is a true rivet through which 
passes a double-headed mandril. It can be 
applied with either hand-operated or power 
gun which pulls on the mandril and pushes 
on the rivet head. As the mandril is pulled 
through the rivet it forms a tulip head on 
the blind side, expands the shank and per- 
manently plugs the rivet. This positive me- 
chanical action assures the formation of a 
satisfactory head on the blind side. 

Detailed information on Cherry 


Rivets and their application will 
be furnished on request. 


From left to right, the 

hollow type with 

brazier and counter- 

sunk heads— the self- 

plugging type with 

both styles of heads. 

All are applied with 7 
either the hand or 

power gun. 

















WEST COAST REVIEW 


Test Tax Case 


Los Angeles—Claim of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for refund of 
$50,000 overpayment of social security taxes by itself and indirectly B 
its employes was heard Aug. 14 here before a referee appointed by Cal 
fornia Unemployment Insurance Commission. Since the case involygional b 
parallel overpayments by similarly situated industry in most states apr 
certainly in all of the prime plants and larger accessory and parts plangsed for 
in California, it commands the close interest of legal and accountinkdges a! 
executives. Lcutives 

This is true despite the fact that most earnings of aircraft compay 
are subject to the mountainous exactions of the excess profits tax, 
still feel an obligation not to pay taxes illegally imposed even th 
such outlays would be absorbed in their costs; and in this instange 
to represent the interests of their employes. Moreover, future pragtj 
depends upon the precedents here in the making. 

After the bulky transcript of the August hearing goes to the refer 
he will either make a recommendation to the State Commission, or 

























for a continued hearing of further evidence. In the event his cone] + Co! 
is adverse, the company will have a ten-day privilege of appealing it 
re-hearing before the Commission itself, according to Montague J, PB ee ae 
and Harry W. Moore, private tax practitioners associated with Lockhey — 


counsel in presenting the case. 

Between July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1941, it has been alleged, Loc 
end its employes paid the state and Federal governments $48,960 in pay: 
roll taxes on that portion of their payrolls which the employes w hiity. 
required to invest in small tools and which therefore should not hg 
been a part of the taxable payroll. Currently, Lockheed employes 
investing $60,000 to $80,000 per month in tools which they procure 
the company store-(which sells at cost yet does pay the 3% State sal 
tax.) This indicates a current monthly tax overpayment by the com 
and its employes of $3600 to $4800, since social security taxes total 6%, 

The employes may buy their required tools elsewhere, but habitual} 
requisition them from the company store, sign a promise to pay, 
authorize deductions of installment payments from their paychecks. 
California social security law in this regard reads as follows: 


noe 


“The term wages does not include the actual amount of any wall 
Or necessary business expense incurred by an individual in connectis 
with his employment, or, in lieu of the actual amount of such expens ools, 
the reasonably estimated amount allowed thereof in accordance ins Uni 
such rules and regulations as the Commission may adopt.” (it is ¢ d an 
that only 85% of all tool purchases can meet the requirements for w 








porting evidence of the purchase, due to being acquired from outa re, 
sources), hom | 
‘ ‘ : e four 

Both state and Federal social security laws provide the test that of 


such deductions from taxable payroll are allowable unless they can bj NORT 
shown to be “actual and necessary,” and unless appropriate records Bae. has 


























be displayed by both employe and employer. All such conditions seem . tel 
be met by the purchasing procedure in use at prime aircraft plants, ting 
paycheck stub itself segregates deductions as to tools purchased, uniogm a bo 
dues, group insurance, Federal old age benefits, state unemployment i To 
surance, and miscellaneous charges. fter th 
Such taxes break down as follows: The employer pays 2.7% on his 4 P 

payroll to State Unemployment Insurance, and 3% to Federal unem . 

ment insurance division, a total of 4%. The employe pays 1% each came 

state and Federal governments, bringing the grand total to 6%. Here tur 

fore, throughout the California aircraft industry this 6% has been plac 


on the total payroll without deducting for necessary employe tool 
chases, although some 25,000 Lockheed employes as of today are estima’ 
to buy between $40 and $50 worth of tools annually—often acquiring ¥ CONT 
new set with each promotion to a different type of work. 


When such overpayment is calculated for the nine major aircraft co 
panies on the West Coast, or for the industry nationally, it amo 
to an overpayment of several hundred thousand dollars annually. If 
Lockheed case “stands up,” as most observers anticipate, the only 
to retroactive recovery by other companies will be the 3 and 4 ye# 
state and Federal statutes of limitations. 


Expenses for 
Aircraft Watchers 


Fourth Fighter Command, on the Pacific Coast, has finally arranged to pay 1 1 
portation and telephone costs incurred by its big corps of civilian volunteer aif pian 
craft warning workers, although heat, light and shelter costs must still be bomen 
by local posts. ip 


ment ar 

P ° 8. Proc 

Pacific Briefs tam 

Lee Cameron, secretary of Interstate Aircraft and Engineering, and an eat te Osh 
associate of the late Jerry Vultee, claims Jerry originated the term “interceptor ts 

applied to pursuit airplanes . . . “The California plant expansion program is we omen 


advanced and the number of additional jobs opening up in the months ahead W 
be substantially smaller than in the past”, says a monthly summary of busines 
conditions issued by the research department of the Security-First National B 
in California. Only broad new fields are the synthetic rubber construction pre 
gram, and Henry Kaiser . . . The nation’s first all-woman crew of plane 
patchers is in regular service at McClelland Field, Sacramento, after a month 


¢ empl 
EAST 


eral 


trial. They replace men needed in the services, and are employed as civilians Ot ces 
the AAF .. . On one day recently set especially for aircraft factory employmen be a 
1000 people crowded into an interviewing office at Pasadena, 75% of thei, G.. 
women . . . London reports the Jerry night raiders are using a delayed-actio® 
bomb which explodes when a light is flashed on it, like a politician. 

— James Straight Amer 





Mfg. Digest 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT co. reports 
b now uses “srand piano plywood 
%. pbuilding twin-engined poor 
se imei mber pilot training planes 
staten ad a and RCAF; this wood is 
slawkced for making wing tips, leading 
skdges and fuselage parts. Firm ex- 

utives also report that “in the 
bv near future every second name 


























companid 
tax. Then the payroll will be a Miss or 
ven thougdig.. ” explaining that about one 
Stance at of four, or 65%, of employes 


i we now women. 

«| HAMILTON STANDARD PRO- 
On, or mbFLER Division of United Air- 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., re- 


am J rts it builds about 75% of the 

ue ¢. Pik used in combat and train- 

Loc Pees by the U. S. and Great 
Ritain. It also announces it is 

_ Lock inting propellers to reduce visi- 

0 in pay ty. 

oyes 


not ha] GLENN L. MARTIN Co., Balti- 
oloyes hore reports it is probably employ- 


Cure frojf., more women than any other 
State sakhnraft manufacturer, now hiring 
+ companiiem at the rate of more than 500 
tal 6%. [Neekly. It has more than “7,500 
habitualifgomen in the whole company, with 
Pay, r 5,000 of these busy on the 
ecks, al production and assembly of 


ola recruited 
ough the U. S. Employment 
Service. Local Defense Vocational 
—— schools, together with Johns Hop- 
ins University, University of Mary- 
is claim#iand and the University of Balti- 
nore, train these women, most of 
yhom have already gone beyond 
the four week classes. 


5 
= 
® 
< 
1.) 
a 


; that 2 

y can % NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, 
ords caffine, has received “thousands of let- 
} Seem titers, telegrams and postcards,” re- 
ants, uesting that “My name be written 
d, n a bomber that'll fly over Berlin 


nd Tokyo.” This response came 
iter the firm announced that war 
fend purchasers in the country 
muld “autograph” a B-25 bomber. 
itcame in such volume that these 


» each 
a matures will be printed on scrolls 


placing in the bombers. 


Aw available on outcome of nego- 
tions in progress, but it is be- 
ved Continental may take advan- 
ge of a discontinuance of Guiber- 
m’s radial diesel engine to enlarge 
poduction of the Wright. 


GENERAL MOTORS OF CAN- 
ADA, Ltd., will make fuselages for 
rplanes, under sub-contract from 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
|, Munitions and Supply Depart- 
nt announced from Ottawa Aug. 
Production is expected to start 
n January or February of 1943 at 
in eatiite Oshawa plant, where arrange- 
= mts are already in progress. 
a men will total a large percentage 
busine i¢ employes. 


~4 PEEASTERN AIRCRAFT DIV., 
month?getneral ay (New Jersey) an- 
ians Do@eunces its first Navy fighter plane 
—— be assembled, from parts made 
j-actiog’? Grumman Aircraft Engineering 


ght 
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Corp., was tested Sept. 1. EA re- 
ports this model will be used for 
demonstration, and that regular 
production will start at a later date. 
EA now is hiring for a third shift 
with plans for 70% women at its 
New York plant. 


MANUFACTU RIN G—— 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA Corp. WACO AIRCRAFT CO. an- 
has changed its name to Sylvania nounces AAF has let contracts to 


Electric Products, Inc. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUB- 


a nation-wide group of manufac- 
turers to make troop and cargo 
carrying gliders, using Waco’s de- 


BER Co. received the joint Army- sign. Waco itself will make a con- 
Navy production award Aug. 31. siderable number of the carriers. 





‘Western Air has been assigned the “Task” of flying 
Army Cargo planes. 17 years of airline operation have 
produced a highly efficient organization... ready to take 
on this war job...and to relieve military air men for the 
fighting front. In the meantime, our regular Western 
Air service continues to speed important mail, express 
and passengers for war production. Here is how you can . web 
help: 1. Travel light to conserve load capacity. 2. Plan ; 
mid-week departures, if possible. 3. Pick up your ticket 
at least 3 hours before plane time. 4. Don’t be a “‘no- 
5. Don’t rely on hearsay. Phone us for official 


” 


show. 


information. 








GREAT FALLS 
HELENA 


SALT LAKE CITY 





LAS VEGAS 
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WESTERN* 






'CAIR LINES 


General Traffic Office—510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
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to Victory eee 





@ Tokyo knows General Streamline tires... and 
so do the trainers that are helping to create 
the greatest air armada the world has ever seen. 





Unimproved and muddy fields ... constant sae 
inexperienced take-offs and landings... call for SS 
tires that have the built-in strength and quality 
that spell safety. 









So the call went to General for an extra rugged 
tire equal to this vital, strenuous service. 





Backed by one of the longest records of practi- 
cal experience in building aviation tires, Generals ste 
are demonstrating that they have set 
what it takes... whether on a CAP = 
ship, trainer or heaviest bomber. 


For your safety, too... depend 
\ on General. 


a | See your Fixed Base Operator or Write, 





THE GENERALTIRE & RUBBER CO. 9 == 


Aviation Division, Akron, Obio 
































































































Drawing above is from actual photo- 
graph of 5 Boeing trainers destined 
for Peru, Great Britain, China, U. S. 
Navyand U.S. Army (top to bottom). 
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Articles of merger were 
Riess Manufacturing Co. and 
ware Aircraft Industries, Inc., in 
ward county (Kokomo). 
ork—Aecronautical Management 


Y 
ny New York 


Construction Corp., 


construction of aviation and 
nautical plants; capital, $20,000; 
via J. Colton, 120 Broadway, at- 


Jersey—American Dirigible Co.. 
jersey City, “to build dirigibles for 

rting freight to China and 
bath America.” Joseph Jordan, 


pesident. 


Plywood Firms Surveyed 





Recent extension of the use of 
ood in making aircraft parts 
reported by the Aviation Depart- 
t of the Los Angeles County 
ber of Commerce. 
4s many as 50 plants in that 
ty alone make such _ varied 
as pilot seats, “a combination 
fat and moulded plywood,” and 
ers, stabilizers and tabs. 
Production practice on the veneer- 
red propeller has reached a 
ich state of competence, the 
ber claims, and “production of 
pulded fuselage, wing sections, 
nd other major aircraft and glider 
jons is now progressing on a 
scale locally.” 





os 


The Ryan PT-25 








First photo of the new plastic-bonded plywood military 


primary trainer, a new full cantilever monoplane of advanced design described in 
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elimination of strategic materials in military aircraft. 


A notable feature is the almost complete 


It has been built by Ryan 


Aeronautical Corp., San Diego, for the Army Air Forces for cadet instruction. 


Company designation is the ST-4. 
horizontal opposed aircooled engine. 


Power is from a 185 hp. Lycoming 6-cylinder 





PAA Graduates 61 

Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, Com- 
manding General of the Air Trans- 
port Command, AAF, presented 61 
Junior Transport Pilots in training 
with Pan American Air Ferries for 
flying multi-engined planes with 
their wings at graduation exercises 
at Miami Aug. 28. John A. Steele, 
operations manager of PAAF, and 
Carl M. Dewey, director of the 
school, assisted. 


Detroit Training 


Nearly 50,000 Detroit high school 
students will be given preliminary 
doses of aeronautical education this 
fall. The two-semester course 
closely approximates the CAA 
ground course for a private pilot's 
license. Thirty teachers were pre- 
pared at Wayne University during 
the summer. 


MANUFACTURIN G—— 


New Infra-Red'Expander 


Duplex Infra-Red Expander is a 
recent development of Infra-Red 
Engineers and Designers, 1633 E. 
40th Street, Cleveland, O. 

The unit, as its name implies, is 
used for pre-assembly expansion of 
such items as bearings, gears, rocker 


arms. It is claimed that press fit 
operation and oil baths are com- 
pletely eliminated Further than 


this, internal stresses are said to be 
relieved. Bearings may be heated 
in their original wrapping to mini- 
mize dust collection. 

The unit consists of insulated re- 
flective infra-red heat units, shat- 
ter-proof heat-resisting plate glass 
shelves and variable adjustments to 
provide temperature control. Parts 
to be heated are simply laid on the 
glass shelves. 


Fairchild Agency 


Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed advertising 
counsel to Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp., according to Joseph E. 
Lowes Jr., director of advertising. 
Fairchild Aircraft, Ranger Aircraft 
Engines, Duramold Aviation Corp. 
and other Fairchild interests will be 
handled, with a new campaign to 
begin in the fall. John P. Kane 
will be account executive and L. F. 
Triggs the copy dept. head. 











Worker for 
Vidry 


Pioneer Parachute workers know 
that every parachute is a life-line 
of democracy. Each must be per- 
fect .... none must fail. These 
men and women attach infinite 
importance to every detail, work- 
ing with patriotic zeal to produce 
a product whose performance 
speaks foritself. Perfectionis the 
rule in Pioneer Parachute Com- 
pany’s production for victory. 
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PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: PIPAR, Manchester, Conn., U. S. A. 








TELEPHONE: Manchester 4157 
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Financial Briefs 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS 
Corp., Detroit: Earnings for six 
months ended June 30 were $802- 
297, or $2.28 each on 352,418 shares 
of capital stock compared to $817,- 
087, or $2.32, in similar period of 
1941. 


KINNER MOTORS, Inc., Glen- 
dale, Cal., at year ended June 30 
had net profit of $234,188. after 
charges and a provision of $635,000 
for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, equal to 52c a share, 
contrasted with net profit of $140,- 
788, or 3lc, in the previous year. 


FAIRCHILD AVIATION Corp., 
Jamaica, New York, lists net earn- 
ings for six months ended June 30, 
after taxes, of $423,350, against 
$365,049 for the same period in 1941. 


BENDIX AVIATION Corp. an- 
nounces earnings for nine months 
ended June 30, 1942, as $11,035,022, 
after making provision for Federal 
income and excess pro taxes in 
the amount of $66,232,792. 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORP., 
Burbank, Cal. and subsidiary, Air- 
craft Accessories Corp. of Missouri, 
at the year ended April 30, had 
consolidated net profit of $265,662, 
equal to 44c for each of 526,143 
shares of common stock, opposed to 
consolidated net loss of $128,682 in 
the same period of 1941. Consoli- 
dated current assets were $2,037,452 
and current liabilities $1,810,775, 
against $772,488 and $971,441, re- 
spectively, at the same time in 1941. 


SPERRY CORP. and U. S. sub- 
sidiaries, after provision for re- 
negotiation of profits on govern- 
ment contracts, Federal taxes and 
reserves for post-war contingencies, 
had net income for the six months 
ended June 30 of $2,394,237, equal 
to $1.19 on each of 2,015,565 shares 
of capital stock, contrasted to net 
income of $3,477,433, or $1.72 per 
share in the previous year. Pro- 
vision for this year’s pending taxes 
totaled $11,380,254. 





Wright Issues Guide 


A guide to U. S. and British war- 
planes powered by Wright engines 
has been prepared by Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. Paterson, N. J. 
Listings are made as to “manufac- 
turer’s or military designations, 
function and power.” Showing only 
the latest models in current use, 
the guide has been designed as 
“a reference to check identification, 
engines and total horsepower per 
plane, as well as American and 
British model numbers and names.” 


Professional 
Directory 


BOMB PROTECTION 


Industrial Camouflage 
Structural Safeguards 
Surveys—Design—Execution 


RALPH M. KENDALL 


Consulting Engineer 
14453 38 Avenue . Flushing, N. Y. 
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On the Labor Front 3 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Strike was voted by employes of seven plants. Action was held up pengj, 
further negotiations. However, workers in two of the plants declared th, 
will not obey any order for work stoppage on war contracts Employes q 
one plant went out for a short, unauthorized “grievance strike.’ 
AMERICAN PROPELLER CORP., Toledo, O. 
An election among two groups of employes was directed by NLRB. 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., Detroit, Mich., plant. 
A work stoppage which threatened to tie up war production was endeg 4 
mutual agreement. 
BUICK ALUMINUM FOUNDRY. 
Strike ended after night-long negotiations thus removing a threat to bey 
bomber production in plants depending upon the foundry for parts, 
CHRYSLER CORP. OF CANADA, Windsor, Ont. 
Company has signed a work and wage agreement with UAW-CIO. 
CORNELL DUBILIZER CONDENSER CORP., S. Plainfield, N. J. 
Members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers-AFL rego, 
sidered strike plans when the Army indicated that it would take over ty 
plant in case of further work stoppages. 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 
NLRB certified Associated Welders of Western New York as bargaining age 
for welders and IAM-AFL as agent of production and maintenance employ 
at Tonawanda and Cheektowago, New York, plants. 
FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORP., Jamaica, N. Y. 
An election among service employes was recommended by NLRB. 
FORD MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Representatives of UAW-CIO members in 53 company plants approved 
sections of the new work contract prepared through negotiation, except ¢ 
clauses concerning wages and other economic issues now before NWLB. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
In a general hearing before the Board on the NWLB panel recommendation 
Walter Reuther, vice-president of UAW-CIO, claimed that 5.9c an hour i 
crease would be required to meet the increased cost of living formula und 
the “Little Steel” stabilization policy. C. E. Wilson protested against main 
nance of membership clause. 
LAMSON & SESSIONS CO., Cleveland, O. 
A UAW-CIO wage dispute was certified to NWLB. 
LANDIS MACHINE CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Controversy with IAM-AFL employes certified to NWLB. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., Everett, Mass. 
NWLB “cracked down” on Chemical Workers Union-AFL by denying wi 
maintenance of membership protection, because of violation of its “no-strikam 
pledge in July. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARING CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Workers were granted a 712c raise by NWLB; 6c in accordance with 
“Little Steel” formula, and 142c “to remove the glaring wage inequalities 
to exist within the plant.” Board’s opinion pointed out that the decision 4 
not act to remove a 10% differential between the plant and the bearings 
dustry as a whole. 
PLYWOOD & DOOR MANUFACTURERS’ INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, Hoquii 





Wash. 

Wage dispute between 13 plywood companies and International Brotherhs 
of Woodworkers-CIO was certified to NWLB. 

REYNOLDS METALS CO., INC., Louisville, Ky. 
Workers were refused a general wage increase in a “Little Steel’ decision 
NWLB. However, the Board adopted the panel recommendation incre 
wage minimum from 60c to 62c an hour for men and from 55c to Sie 
women as well as bonuses of 3c an hour for second shift and 5c for third. 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES, INC., N. Y. C. 
NLRB has certified UAW-CIO and Accessories Independent 
agents for two groups of employes. 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., Canton, O., plant. 
Dispute over wages with USW-CIO was certified to NWLB. 

TOOL & DIE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Detroit, Mich. 
A wage stabilization conference was scheduled indefinitely under auspices 
WPB, NWLB and WMC with Paul Porter of WPB as presiding officer. 
proximately 700 shops and three unions were to be represented: UAW-CIC 
Society of Tool & Die Craftsmen, independent; and the Mechanics Education 
Society of America. “Following the conclusion, NWLB will make a final 4 
termination of the wage cases before it, which cover GMC, Ford, Chrysler, am 
the Automotive Tool & Die Association.” 

WASHINGTON METAL TRADES, INC., Seattle, Wash. 
NWLB denied workers a general wage increase, but ordered pay adjustment 
affecting some workers to equalize wages with those in nearby shipyards. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP., Paterson, N. J. : f 
Workers at Fair Lawn Foundry struck for several days over a job classifications 
project. Company officials, warned that the strike might spread to ome 
Wright plants, refused to negotiate until the men returned to work. In hi 
they were supported by the Labor Department conciliator. Upon ending 
the work stoppage, coalition committees were formed to act as grievance com 
mittees, with adjustments arranged to be retroactive to that date. Later, at 
cording to union leaders, the company accepted a wage plan providing 
increases. 

SEALED POWER CORP., Muskegon, Mich. 
An employe arrested for destroying five stacks of aircraft engine piston ng 
claimed his action was due to a rage Over union limitation on the number 
of units a workman could produce daily. Company spokesman concurred 
concerning the practice stating company for “over a year” had tried % 
eliminate the restriction. 

UNITED STATES GAUGE CoO., Sellersville, Pa. 
A wage dispute with three AFL unions is certified to NWLB. 


VICKERS, INC., Detroit, Mich. 
NLRB has dismissed the petition filed by UAW-CIO. 


Association 
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Designed for Operating Portable 
Test Equipment in the Field 


Input Voltage: 12 Volts 
Output: 110 AC, 180 Cycles 
Wattage Capacity: 30 Watts 
Size: 4” x 4” x 6” 

Weight: 3 Its. 

Effciency: 75% 


Tough Problem—But Electronic 
Licked It! 
Input: 12 Volts DC or 110 Volts AC. 
Output: 2000 Volts DC at 200 Ma. 
450 Volts DC at 70 Ma. 
+250 Volts at 30 Ma. 
—250 Volts at 25 Ma. 

10 Volts AC 7 Amperes 
Approximate output wattage, 500 watts 
Weight: 56 Ibs. Size: 19” x 11” x 8” 
Efficiency: 65% 

Regulation: 13% 
Designed for continuous operation at 
full load 





IN RETURNING TO ACTION, after recent refitting, H.M.S. Illustrious 


relies on newly installed ELECTRONIC equipment . . . not only 


for herself but for the planes that fly from her decks. ‘Tough 
company? Yes! Magnificently so! But only one of many rugged 
military assignments for Electronic: Tanks! Walkie -Talkies! 


Mobile Amplifiers! Jeeps! P-T Boats! Not a “softie” in the lot! 


BECAUSE IT TAKES TOUGH PRODUCTS to keep tough company, 
Electronic is justly proud of her wartime role. And tomorrow 
Electronic Power Supplies will return to peacetime pursuits . . . 


at your service ... tougher and better in every way because 


of their combat experience. Until then... Carry On! 


LABORATORIES, INC.  wounsrous 



















PRECISION 








BURBANK, 


Laboratory tests plus service records of 
thousands of units now flying with United 
Nations’ Air Forces show a life expectancy of 
from 16 to 20 times that of the airplane itself. 
Such proven dependability allows us to say: 
“Forget it for Life! ADEL’S new emergency 
hand pump for hydraulic systems offers 26% 
less weight and 7 fewer machined parts than 
previous models— comparisons which simi- 
larly apply to competitive equipment. 
Sceptics who thought the Design Simplicity 
of the original unit too advanced when it was 
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Over 200,000 Cycles @ 1500 psi. — 60 cycles per minute. 
Double the AN Specification with no change of seals, no sign of wear. 


ADELAWN Aeronautical Stan- 
dard Hydraulic Hand Pump. 


introduced early last year and who were sub- 
sequently astonished when orders for thou- 
sands of pumps were received may again be 
amazed to learn that even more orders are 
now being placed for the new, improved 
design. 

Standardization plus precision manufactur- 
ing methods permit interchangeability, low 
first cost, minimum maintenance and maxi- 
mum performance. Complete information 
only to qualified engineers connected with 





recognized armament industries. — 


OFFICES— 


Dallas, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 







Toronto, Ont. 
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ENGINEERING 





Huntington, W. Va. 
Hagerstown, Md. 












